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THE CHIMES. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 
Out-rung above the waiting town, 
The bells’ clear music floated down, 
Oer deep-hushed streets and listening bay, 
To seas that answered far away: 
„Hail! happy time, 

The Christmas chime 

Is pealing forth its heavenly lay,“ 


That sacred music of the bells 
Upon the Sabbath stillness swells; 
While each well-struck, harmonious tongue 
To one full melody is rung. 
The tuneful chime 
Proclaims the time 
When through the world God’s praise is sung. 


All hearts responsive join the voice, 
And in its cadenced peal rejoice; 
The various notes in fair accord 
Pour out their anthem to the Lord; 
And all agree 
O’er land and sea 
Through diverse form and differing word. 


And so from every sunlit spire 
The bells unite in holy choir; 
Their blended tones to heaven shall rise 
In one grand chord to fill the skies; 
Each creed a tongue 
Of praise, is rung 
To universal harmonies. 


For truth in all its perfect round 
Unites each clear sweet arc of sound; 
And o’er its crystal sphere shall climb 
Each God-ward faith and hope sublime; 
One heavenly song 
The earth prolong 
In many-voiced, eternal chime, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Sauarigs. — Notwithstanding all that has been said 
about the dignity of the common-school teachers, their 
pay remains on an average below that of ordinary me- 
chanics. The average monthly salary is $67.54 for men 
and $30.59 for women in Massachusetts, against 
$32.36 for men and $28.42 for women in Pennsylva- 
nia. In Alabama the monthly pay of white teachers is 
$20.96; in Kentucky and North Carolina, $21.25, 
But in Nevada it is $101.47 for men and $77 for wo- 


men; in California, $80.26 for men and $64.73 for 
women. The 47,200 common-school teachers of Prus- 
sia receive on an average $282 per annum, besides a 
house and fuel.— Boston Advertiser. 


— “That deadliest of all foes to the English tongue 
and to every other tongue, the schoolmaster.” So writes 


Mr. E. A. Freeman in Longman’s Magazine. 


Tun Moperys anp Tan ANnorEents. —In an intro- 
ductory lecture in physiology at the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, Professor Pettigrew strongly de- 
nounced cram and the competitive-examination system. 
Among other things he said: “The ancients believed 
that varied as to intellectual capacity and endow- 
ment, and that it was the province of education ‘to 
draw out’ of the man that which naturally inhered in 
him. The more modern, — and the less philosophic,— 
View takes for granted that men vary little to begin 


with, and that everything might be put into them by 
a process of cramming. The ancients aimed at teach- 
ing men to think and judge; the moderns had no soul 
above passing examinations and getting on in the 
world. As a physiologist, my sympathies are wholly 
with the ancients.” 

Waar Sciences. — In deciding what branches of 
science are to be taught in a school, account must be 
taken of the seasons and circumstances, Heat and 
electricity best suit the winter months; light, the sum- 
mer. Botany, which may be a continuous study in the 
country, is best dealt with in May and June in a city 
school. The science curriculum, however, should never 
be so stereotyped as to compel a teacher to take up 
branches he does not care for. Particularly is this 
the case with the biological subjects. When enthu- 
siasm enters into the subject he has to teach, much will 
be done with small appliances. When he has no more 


love for Science than for other things, give him the 
best equipment the world can produce, and he will 
accomplish but little. 


— Some writers and talkers upon educational themes 
need to be reminded that nature did not intend that boys 
and girls of twelve should be matured men and women, 


but that they must become such by means of a quiet 
process of growth, assimilation, training, development, 
education.— Ohio Hd. Monthly. 


No Barriers. — If history be philosophy teaching 
by example, contemporaneous history well illustrates 
that practical and every-day philosophy known as com- 
mon sense and as the science of civil government is of 
interest to all our people, the direct bearing of educa- 
tion upon this subject is well shown by the career of an 
eminent citizen, once a resident of this city, now the 
governor of our Commonwealth. Had he been deprived 
in youth of the mental training received at school and 
college, and been compelled to rely only upon his 
physical energy and capacity for manual labor, although 


his “ Unconquerable will 
And courage never to submit or yield,“ 


would have remained, he never could have become the 
educated governor even of an illiterate Commonwealth. 
Under a democratic form of government the people, 
who are the rulers, should be at least as well educated 
as their servants, in order that they may make judi- 
cious selections and elect to office wise and capable 
statesmen and not mere demagogues. They should see 
that no monopoly in the opportunities for obtaining 
an education is encouraged or permitted.—Report of 
Gloucester (Mass.) Sch. Com. 

Tue Duty or PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN 
— I shall not be guilty of asserting that an ignorant 
man, or one who knows nothing of books, belongs, 
necessarily, to the “dangerous class.” I shall not be 
guilty of the equally ungrounded assertion, that mere 
intellectual training necessarily makes a good citizer. 
But I do say that the parent, at this age of the. 
world, who does not see to it that his child gets an ed- 
ucation,—the more the better,—a storing of mind and 
and a training of mind, a discipline which will largely 
increase his source of happiness and his chances for 


success, and diminish the danger that the child will be 
a wreck here and hereafter,—such parent, I say, comes 
far short of his duty, and is shackling his own child for 
the race of life.— Hon. J. J. Burns, Ohio. 


Tan Hicuer Envucation.—He who aims at high 
ends in education must expect to be opposed by lumi- 
nous committeemen and by local editors whose genius 
for stupidity exceeds even the genius of Pharaoh for 
stubbornness. Be the fact as it may, however, we must 
still take care of our best interests. A considerable num- 
ber of these are always drawn to nature, and they should 
be provided for even if it do interfere somewhat with 
our grades and our courses of study. Let common- 


place minds be nourished on the three R's, if you will, 


as some estimable newspapers advise, but let at least 
the best minds be furnished a richer pasturage. It 
may be one office of the schools to give common place 
instruction to common place children. It is another 
office to start on their fair upward course, minds of the 
highest promise.—Supt. F. &. Cox, Ohio. 


TOMMY. 


Among the deep mysteries of actual life none is more 
hopelessly hidden, or pressed more "painfully upon the 
consciousness, than the fate of little children born to 
cruel and hopeless conditions. Of many such pathetic 
figures, none seem to me more touching than that of 
little Tommy. Not that he was sad; far from it. He 
was a brown, nimble, quick-witted scrap of a boy, every 
ounce of flesh hard and wiry ; every atom of intelligence 
alert to get what he wanted, and to escape that which 
he had learned to dread. Poor little midget! he was 
early an expert in the art of dodging. 

I see him again, rustling through the chestnut woods, 
his keen eyes spying out, and his quick fingers seizing 
the brown, half-hidden nuts. Martha is behind him,~— 
a year younger, round-eyed, gentle; not like Minnie, 
two years her senior, burdened with the cares and the 
weight of a perpetual baby and two or three toddling 
things a little older. The pocket in Tommy’s ragged 
jacket would be plump and full while Martha had 
scarce a half-a-dozen nuts close shut in her small fist; 
but though Tommy’s teeth were sharp and quick like 
himself, and his own store went rapidly, he would divide 
with her from time to time as long as it lasted. 


Often, very often in the summer mornings the two 
tiny bare-foot creatures appeared at my kitchen-door, 
Tommy always spokesman, but terse and chary of 
words. Pail in hand, it was, “ Mother wants some 
milk,” or “Mother wants a little sugar;” with the 
half-wild, half-wistful upward glancing of the dark eyes. 
Attempts at teaching him small courtesies were not 
very successful, though he did learn to say “ Yes, sir,“ 
dropping it with a funny little jerk, in reply to lady or 
gentleman alike. Tommy came sometimes on his own 
account, and wanted “to work.“ He would rake the 
gravel, weed in the garden, bring wood or pick up pota- 
toes, working nimbly and diligently for several hours 
together, and well-pleased with the fee of a dinner (at 
which he ate but sparingly) and a small coin. He 
soon became in his half-savage way a small wanderer ; 
often from home, spending nights and days, his where- 
abouts unknown and unsought. Poor little stray-away ! 
he was soon to wander on a longer and more mysteri- 
ous jonrney. 

But I have not indicated Tommy’s notion of home. 
What can the word mean to such an one? Tommy’s 
father was a vicious and depraved character,—a young 
man still, married in boy hood to a girl of fifteen; an un- 
taught irresponsible young animal; strong and with 
a certain grace of natural impulse, but with hardly a 
glimpse of moral restraint or law. The father was a 
thin, lithe, active creature himself, never idle, but full 
of dangerons tendencies. In his half-drunken moods, 
which were not infrequent, he beat his wife and chil- 
dren with swift impartiality, raining blows and curses 
indiscriminately upon whatever came in his pathway. 
His transgressions of the law were bold and numerous. 
To kill a sheep upon a neighboring farm and carry it 
home over his shoulders, seemed to him perhaps 
no worse than to carry off, as he liked equally 
well to do, a string of trout that would create envy in 
every eye that beheld them. He was himself the 
spawn of war, taught to steal by an irreclaimable 
mother, while his hard-working father was wearing the 
country’s blue. Yet his naturally quick mind soon grew 
impatient with so wretched a life. He hated his own 


noisy house, full of unkempt and often hungry child- 
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dren. His wife, who did not fail to receive him 
with upbraiding, was answered with the foulest abuse. 
This was the atmosphere that Tommy breathed at home. 
A cat-like kindness, a cat-like cruelty alternated in the 
mother; in the father brutal indifference was only suc- 
ceeded by brutal injury. 

But the poor little waifs were taken into the broad 
heart of Nature. All the summer days they roamed 
the flower-spangled fields, or they rested and wondered 
and explored in the dim, beautiful woods. Who knows 
what the wind told them? — what the birds sang to 
them? But winter comes. Winter, with these small 
folk in one small, close, smoky room, never too clean, 
where cooking and sleeping and nursing of children, 
drinking and quarreling, all went on,—this was not a 
cheerful time. And the harsh New England winter in 
the hill-towns lasts so long! 

The baby fell upon the stove, and burned all one 
side of her poor little face to the bone. Never mind! 
what a small thing a scarred and disfigured face may 
be! Winnie, poor little foster- mother! — Winnie and 
one of her charges were sick! They had “black ery- 
sipelas, — result immediate of bad air and improper 
and insufficient food. Winnie struggled through, but 
the baby, the next to the youngest, died; then Tommy 
was taken down. Sickness was foreign to the little 
wildling; he scarcely would succumb, and soon he was 
up again. One day he spent in the dear, free woods, 
where his father was chopping. He watched with 
eager delight the bold, noisy blue-jay as it came with 
shrill cries and carried off the crumbs which he threw 
it from his dinner. He studied the tracks of the white 
hares, and his father, who was in an unusually good 
humor, promised to bring his gun the next day and 
try to get one for their supper. There's a woman to 
Hartsville Il give me ten cents apiece for their skins!” 
cries Tommy, with kindling eyes. But he came in at 
night very weak and chilly, and huddled his small body 
close to the stove by which his mother was frying pork 
for her husband’s evening meal. He got in her way; 
he, who was always so spry that he seldom “got a 
clip.” She ordered him roughly out from “under my 


feet”; but in a minute he was in the same place again, 


his thin lips blue, his small face pinched and heavy. 
This strong-armed woman did not like repeating her 
commands ; she prided herself upon making her “ young 
ones take care of their selves.” As she found the 
small, shivering morsel again an obstruction in her way 
she reached a stick of wood that lay behind the stove 
and struck him a sudden and unexpected blow upon the 
head. It was not the first time,—oh, no! it was not 
unusual. Tommy made little reply; he crept rather 
stupidly away, and lay down in a corner upon the floor. 
When the pork was fried, and the acrid tea was steam- 
ing upon the table, Winnie went to him and pulled his 
sleeve. “Come, Tommy, supper’s ready,” she said. 
But Tommy could not come. Tommy was dead! 
T. B. 


[Nore ro THe Epiror.—This brief sketch of Tommy“ 
has all the boldness of literal truth. It may be said, Why 
print a storyso painful, and, let us, hope, so exceptional?“ I 
would answer, We cry out for help for these helpless ones.“ 
This child, ten years old at the time of his death, had been 
taught almost nothing save lessons in vice. For two summers 
he and one of his sisters had indeed made a pretence of “‘ going 
to school, but it amounted to no more than the very begin- 
nings of learning toread. The influences about their tender 
lives had been exclusively those of the parents. What had 
the State or Christianity, or any beneficent public or social 
force done for these children? What is it doing for others 
under similar conditions? Are we not bound to think seri- 
ously and deeply upon these things? 


Laws or Mixp —All the mental activities are gov- 
erned by a law,—a law impressed upon them by the 
Creator,—just as much as the energies which reside in 
matter are governed by a law. Each faculty, too, in 
the spiritual world, has its own law, just as each class 
of substances has in the material world. In philosoph- 
ical strictness, or, which is the same thing, in the divine 
contemplation, there is no such thing as chance. A 
philosopher uses the word chance not to denote an effect 
without a cause, but to denote an effect of whose cause 
he is ignorant. Both in the philosophical and material 
world all is power and motion, and wherever there is 
power or motion there is law to govern it. Horace Mann. 


CULTURE FOR CHILDREN. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


Aside from all that is grotesque and exaggerated in 
the present «esthetic craze, there has been, as every in- 
telligent observer knows, a notable growth of late in 
that which is as necessary to human life as flowers are 
to our garden. In plain English, as a people we are 
taking fresh lessons every day in the science of the 
beautiful in nature and art. With all the exotic growth 
of the present phase of wstheticism, singularly enough, 
parents and teachers as a rule have been slow to realize 
the need of «esthetics for children; slow to teach them, 
as they grow physically and mentally, to absorb the 
real beauties of life. Do we often reflect what a world 
of beauty may be opened up, ata trifling expense, to 
the bright eyes of our little folks through the medium 
of the present profusion of artistic and literary handi- 
work? The gospel of color may serve, as never be- 
fore, to bring good tidings to the active minds of our 
children. No longer need our living-rooms, bed-cham- 
bers, and school-rooms be color-starved, when even ad- 
vertising cards of exquisite workmanship are scattered 
broadcast as the leaves of the forest. Men and women 
of genius have long felt the need of revealing to chil- 
dren the beauties of literature and art. Many years 
ago, Charles Lamb and his sister wrote the charming 
Tales from Shakespeare, and to this day hundreds of 
young eyes open wide with wonder as the great ma- 
gician’s plays are so beautifully told to them in the 
quaint words of the gentle Elia. What can be a richer 
treat than to listen to some good mother as she reads 
the old Greek myths, as told in the Wonder Book with 
Hawthorne’s exquisite language? And so with other 
authors and their works. Longfellow and his Hvange- 
line, Whittier and his Snow- Bound, Lewis Carroll and the 
advantures of his sweet, little Alice in, Wonderland 
Charles Dickens and his touching pictures of child-life, 
Miss Yonge and her charming histories, — these, and 
many more, are full of entertainment and instruction for 
little people. Nay, more, all such literature serves to 
educate thefiner feelings, develop the power of obser- 
vation, and quicken the mind to all that is true and 
beautiful. 

A great deal of this literature must be reserved for 
more mature years, and yet much more of it might 
easily be brought within the grasp of children by in- 
telligent parents. Think of the contrast between the 
artistic skill and workmanship expended upon juvenile 
literature to-day and that of scarcely twenty years ago 
Compare the picture-books of this Christmas, — illus- 
trated by Walter Crane, Kate Greenaway, Rosina 
Emmett, and a dozen other artists, with the ugly 
daubs of colors which were the best, only a few years 
ago, There is almost a liberal education in the study 
of this year’s volumes of our two leading juvenile 
magazines. 

It is not otherwise in art and music. On every side 
there is every opportunity, at a trifling expense, to 
educate the taste of children to all that is good and 
beautiful. With the sun as a helper, the works of the 
world’s great artists are reproduced at a nominal sum. 
It is not enough that our young folks see all these 
things from the street, in the shop or art-gallery, but 
the best of literature, art, and music should be sim- 
plified and given to them daily as a matter of course. 
The cheap photograph or heliotype print, hung up in 
the child’s bed-room, should suggest stories to be told 
and retold. Every famous picture, statue, or other 
work of art, whether seen in the original or in copy, 
has in itself a story as fascinating as the “Sleeping 
Beauty,” or the melodies of Mother Goose herself, if 
the wise parent will only throw the same glamour over 
them as he does over the old-time fairy tales. Every 
statue, every picture, and every fact or legend of lit- 
erary or historical interest, in and around one’s own 
town, should be as familiar to every child as his own 
playthings. All these things must be simplified, and 
the stories made as interesting as one of Andersen’s 
fairy tales. And, then, again, the eyes of little people 
should be trained to appreciate the beauties of color. 
Its combinations should always be chosen with care, 
even in cheap adornments or wall-paper. In these and 


pleasure, and a new zest given to their lives by means 
within the reach of all. 

Only a few more years and our children will become 
the men and women of the next generation. If, as a 
people, we are to live up to the principles of true 
estheticism, our younger generation must be trained to 
appreciate, as it grows, mentally and physically, all the 
beauties of form, color, and sound. The material is all 
around us. It only remains for us to utilize it. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, A. M., 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Limitations of Natural Rights. 

In our teaching of natural rights it is necessary to 
guard against an idea which some of the subjects of 
foreign despotisms bring with them when they immi- 
grate. We must teach that liberty is not license, By 
illustrations we may show that each of the natural 
rights is limited by a regard for the rights of others. 
„Live and let live” is a principle of government as 
well as a maxim of trade. We may ask the pupils why, 
if they have the right of personal liberty, they are for- 
bidden to cross some man’s land. They would see that 
if they exercised their right to go and come as they 
pleased, they would violate that man’s right of property. 
So a man has a right to make gunpowder, but he must 
not make it where it will endanger the lives or property 
of others. Thus a great many things that a man might 
do if he lived alone, he cannot do when he is surrounded 
by neighbors, and the closer the neighbors the more he 
is restricted. In the country a man may build his 
house of any material he pleases, but in the city he must 
not build of wood. 

There is a further limitation to be taught. Each 
man has a right to his property; but he cannot keep it 
all,—some of it is taken away in taxes. Why? Be- 
cause those measures for the general good, of which we 
have spoken, require money, and the right of the in- 
dividual must give way before the necessities of the 
whole community. A new street is laid out, and the 
land of private owners is taken. Do they consent ? 
Their consent is notasked. If the public good requires 
the street, the individual preference or convenience 
must yield; but the owners are paid for their land. 
Thus we present the idea of eminent domain. 


And not only is the right of property thus limited, 
but the right of security. By the story of the last war 
we may lead the pupils to see that when the commu- 
nity is in danger, the citizen’s body, health, and life 
must be at the public service. 
In this connection we might teach that when a man 
violates the rights of others, he forfeits his own. We 
may find illustrations in the newspapers. Such are the 
punishments of crime, by fine and imprisonment, of 
murder by loss of life, of rebellion, as in the case of 
Arabi Pasha by exile. 
After the presentation of this subject of natural 
rights we are prepared to show 

The Objects of Laws. 
The purpose for which the people have expressed 
their will through the Legislature is, primarily, to pro- 
tect. We should emphasize the fact that every person, 
without distinction, should have the protection of law; 
that the laws should be so made as to bear as equally as 
possible upon all,—that there should be no privileged 
classes, 
If we read the general laws we shall find many whose 
direct object does not seem to be to protect individuals. 
Such are those concerning the laying out of roads, the 
building of bridges, the maintenance of schools. While 
these matters are acted on by the town, as we have 
seen, they also concern the larger public, and so it is 
necessary that its will be expressed for the purpose of 
regulating these matters of public convenience and 


to the State. If one town neglects to maintain 

roads, not only its own people may suffer, but thé peo- 
ple of adjoining towns, or of distant ones, who may 
have occasion to travel. So the local public is made 
subordinate to the larger public, the town or city to the 


many other ways, little faces are lighted up with 


welfare. Thus we approach the relation of the town 
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well as what individuals, shall do and not do. We see 

that laws ere made for two purposes, — to protect in- 

dividuals, and to regulate matters of public welfare. 
Duties of Citizens. 

We have taught that the laws are the expression of 
the will of the whole people, and that they are for the 
good of all. What, then, should each man do about 
them? Evidently, what he did in the town govern- 
ment, — try to have as good ones as possible. To do 
this he must vote as before; but he must do more. 
Ask the class what is necessary that the laws may pro- 
tect? They must be obeyed. Who must obey them? 
Every one, —“ seeing obedience is the bond of rule“ 

If we stop here we shall fail to impress a much- 
needed principle. The citizen should not only obey 
the law himself, but he should seek to have others obey 
them. To secure this he must show that he respects the 
laws because they express the people’s will. Question 
the class as to the influence of speaking slightingly of law, 
of sympathizing with law-brakers, or of shielding them, 
or even of silence when laws are violated. Abundant 
illustrations of all three points can be found, as in con- 
nection with temperence legislation, and the treatment 
of noted criminals in some parts of the country. 

Another important principal for which our study of 
the Legislature prepares us is 

Representation. 
In studying the local government we taught the pupils 
that all the voters should take part in the conduct of 
public affairs. This is the essential idea of a Democ- 
racy. We have also taught that laws are necessary and 
that this necessity is general. Now we may lead the 
class to widen the application of the principle and to 
see that all the members of the larger public are under 
obligation to express their will in the making of these 
general laws. It will be easy, by making an imaginary 
case, to show that a direct expression of this will is im- 


possible. 
Suppose all the voters of the State, some hundreds of 


thousands, should meet as in a town-meeting to discuss 
measures and make laws. The pupils, if called upon to 
do it, will readily suggest the objection,—the difficulty 
of attendance due to distance, loss of time, expense of 
travel, interruption of business,—the great number, dis- 
orderly, unwieldy, rendering deliberation and wise de- 
cision impossible, 

What alternative exists? The people of each com- 
munity can send one or more men to express their will 
for them. These men will do what the others would 
do if they could go. They utter the people's voice, — 
they are Representatives. If the people who send them 
tell them what to do, they must do it or decline to go. 
If they are called to act on measures concerning which 
their people have not spokon, they must endeavor to 
learn the people’s will and then to express it. 

Some may think that this is not the highest idea of 
& representative government, but it is the American 
idea. It is what is meant by a Representative Democ- 
racy,—“ a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 


HOMELY TALKS WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. D. B. WELLS, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


IL—THE OTHER END. 

A young teacher said to me, afew months ago, “ Give 
me three or four mile-stones for my first year’s teaching. 
What do you wish me to accomplish this year?” Men- 
tally and bodily I shook her hand because she under- 
stood the need of a definite object toward which to work. 
My answer was, “You must make yours an ideal school; 
it has three characteristies, to my mind; viz., regular 
aud punctual attendance, the power of quiet, se//-de- 
pendent, Victorious study, and a cheerful, courteous, 
kindly atmosphere. Raise these attributes of your 
school to the first power this year, to the second. power 
next year, and so on as long as you teach; and be 
4ssured, the success and efficiency of your school will be 
in direct. proportion to their extent and predominance.” 

How to secure these attributes to the greatest degree 
and with the most ease is the problem of teaching, which 
each teacher must work out for him or herself, modified 
it is by variation in individuals and surrounding cir- 
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cumstances. It is the lack of many educational articles 
that they deal too much in generalities, and not enough 
in particulars; and yet, how difficult to do otherwise. 
No more can fixed, invariable methods be laid down for 
a number of schools, than can many families; or, worse 
yet, many individuals, be governed in the same manner. 
This is one of the first truths for a teacher to recognize : 
you cannot do to-day just as you did yesterday, or as 
you will do to-morrow. One child you may guide by 
your eye, another by your voice; one you may coax, 
another must be pushed. 


Let us first talk a little about regularity and punctu- 
ality of attendance. A wise discrimination as to causes 
and the source of the fault. Whether it lies in the 
parent, or the pupil, is an essential toward securing the 
desired result; and again, methods must vary according 
to the age of the pupils. Justifiable causes of absence 
and tardiness are, in my judgment, reduced to narrow 
limits; and that parents are pretty much of the same 
opinion is shown by the character of the excuses offered, 
which universally plead sickness, though fully one-half 
of them are lies, and known to be such by the teacher, 
who must accept them, — a harsh word, perhaps, but a 
fact. For tardiness there is very rarely a sufficient 
excuse, Where the fault lies with the parent rather 
than with the child, it is much more difficult to effect a 
change. But try first, when sending the usual form of 
notification, adding a courteous note stating your reasons 
for desiring a prompt attendance, embracing the inter- 
ests of the child itself, of the school as a whole, and of 
yourself. Try to bring the parent to see the matter 
from your standpoint, and ask as a personal favor the 
parent’s cooperation. If two or three trials of this 
means be still unsuccessul, then insist upon an excuse 
from the parent in person, and renew your arguments 
with as much more cogency as you can bring to bear; 
asking for the parent’s side of the question and endeavor- 
ing to show its falsity, meanwhile using the child as your 
ally by impressing it with the need of complying with 
the school’s and your wishes. Cultivate largely in this 
matter the esprit du corps of the school. Among smaller 
children, cards of honor, special mention, a roll of honor, 
unusual privileges, all contribute to this end. Be care- 
ful to make honorable mention of those who have failed 
of perfection through a justifiable cause. In cases of 
tardiness, it may sometimes be wise not to allow the 
offender to participate in any of the exercises of that 
session, but instead to assign him longer and more diffi- 
cult work. I find that tardiness comes in waves, and 
when the “storm signel is flying” I often put in force 
for a few weeks the “three-minute rule,” which requires 
all to be in their seats three minutes before the last bell 
ceases to ring, or be subject to some slight but cumu- 
lative penalty, although not appearing upon the records 
as tardy. This has also the desirable effect of securing 
quiet throughout the building before the opening proper 
of school-exercises. 

The incorrigible truant we need not consider; but 
the corrigible one must be helped out of the quicksands, 
though he is ever a youthful “ Ready-to-halt.” Here it 
must be individual work, if ever. Often he is a hard 
case; but I have never failed to find that he had a pet 
dog, or rabbit, or gun, or fiddle, or something about 
which he could wax eloquent, if once he forgot he was 
talking to “the teacher.” As soon as you have found 
the special something and persuaded him to tell you 
of its beauties, then you have gotten as far in your boy- 
fishing as to have a bite; now, like the salmon-fisher, 
you must play your fish many a long hour perhaps 
before you land him, but it is well worth your while. 
Such an one, some months ago, was finally induced to 
give me this pledge in writing, after some preliminary 
talk about the nature and obligation of a promise: “I 
promise Mrs. Wells to come to school on time every 
half-day of this month, unless I should be sick. 

Signed 

He did not keep it the first month, or the second; on 
each month’s pledge were indorsed the failures. Then 
I asked one of the reliable boys,—reliable in keeping a 
secret as well as in attendance,—to happen round every 
session for a while, and come to school with him. Now 
for two months he has kept his pledge, much to the 
delight of my ally and myself; he does not know of the 


temporary assistance, and begins to respect himself. 
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In a school where all other means failed, — indeed, 
seemed only to increase the evils both of absence and 
tardiness,—they were eradicated by this expedient: 
The first fifteen minutes after the opening exercises of 
each session were devoted to reading Miss Alcott’s 
Little Women, which was then in the first flush of its 
popularity. None were admitted until the reading was 
over, nor were any allowed to tell absentees of the sub- 
stance of the session’s reading. By the time all the 
little women had been happily disposed of, habits of 
regularity and punctuality had been established. Ina 
primary grade, for the reading was substituted the tell- 
ing of stories by the children themselves, which also 
assisted the correct and fluent use of language. 

I had intended to speak of the other two points named 
at the beginning of this article, but its limits forbid 
and necessitate postponement. 


THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY WILLIAM I, MARSHALL, 


The Yosemite valley, with four square miles of the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees, constitute the first in order of time of our 
great National Parks, having been set apart for that purpose 
by Act of Congress in 1864, eight years before the act creating 
the Yellowstone National Park was passed. NO Big Trees 
grow in the Yosemite Valley nor within sixteen miles of it in 
an air line, though as all the roads to the Valley go through 
or near groves of the Big Trees,“ tourists usually see them 
on the way into or out from the Valley. 

There are plenty of large trees, — sugar pines, yellow pines, 
cedars, and firs,—growing in the Valley and on the cliffs that 
surround it; but, in California, large trees are not always, nor 
even generally Big Trees“; nor, on the other hand, are Big 
Trees in California always large; for Big Tree is the com- 
mon name of a species of tree (the scientific name of which is 
Sequoia Gigantea) without regard to size; and so, though a 
full-grown ‘‘ Big Tree is always very large, they may be seen 
of all sizes down to seedlings of asingle season’s growth. Thus 
a Big Tree may be very small, while there are innumerable 
large trees in California which are not Big Trees at all. 
The largest of these other kind of trees are very much smaller, 
however, than a full-grown “‘ Big Tree.“ The Big Tree,“ 
though a cone-bearer, with a beautiful evergreen foliage (which 
more nearly resembles that of our arbor vt, or our cedar, 
than that of any other eastern tree), is not, as many people 
suppose, a member of the pine family, but belongs to an entirely 
distinct genus, — the Sequoias, — which, in former geological 
ages, had a very wide range, enormous fossil trunks being 
found as far north as Greenland. But two species of the Se- 
quoia family are now known to be living, and both of them are 
confined to our Pacific coast, between 36° and 43° North Lat- 
itude. They are the Sequoia Sempervirens, or Redwood, and 
the Sequoia Gigantea, or Big Tree. A 

The Redwoods grow only on the Coast Range of mountains, 
where the fog-laden sea-breezes from the Pacific bring abun- 
dant moisture, and are thought to grow only on the geological 
formation of the metamorphic sandstone. They begin near 
Santa Cruz, about 80 miles south of San Francisco, and ex- 
tend a little over the north line of California into the extreme, 
southwestern part of Oregon, growing sometimes in groves 
scattered among other trees, but the greater part of them form- 
ing continuous forests over many square miles,—forests of un- 
surpassed grandeur, where, as far as the eye can reach, rise 
the countless, mighty trunks, up which the eye ranges 100 to 
150 feet to the first limb, and above that the deep green crown 
of foliage, towering to heights of 250 to 300 feet,—forests where 
four feet is considered a small diameter, and 7, 8, 9, and 10 
feet are common diameters, while 12, 14, 16, 18, and even 20 
feet are diameters sometimes found. Though of such im- 
mense size, the redwood is much inferior in size to the true 
„Big Tree, or 

GIGANTEA,” 
which grows only on the west slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
occupying a belt of varying width, whose lower line is nearly 
5,000 feet above the sea, and whose upper line is from 7,000 to 
8,000 feet above the sea; and beginning with the Calaveras 
Grove, in latitude 88° 15’ North, or about 40 miles due north 
of the Yosemite Valley, stretches south to the Tule River 
groves, in latitude 36° North. In the northerly part of this 
belt the Big Trees only grow in groves of a few score to a 
few hundred in number, scattered among magnificent forests 
of other varieties of trees, especially sugar and yellow pines, 
firs, the Douglas spruce, the bastard cedar, interspersed with a 
good many oaks, and some other deciduous trees; but, farther 
south, the Big Trees’’ form an almost continuous forest, and 
on King’s River the smaller Big Trees, — that is, those 
under 8 or 10 feet in diameter, — are freely cut for lumber. 
Above 10 or 12 feet in diameter it does not pay to cut them 
down for lumber, because of the difficulty (amounting practi- 
cally to an impossibility) of handling them, and reducing their 
enormous bulk to such sized pieces as can be worked up by 
the mills into planks, boards, and other merchantable lumber; 
so that there is no danger that the greed of the lumberman 


ol large “ Big Trees.” Occasionally a full-grown “ Big Tree 


will destroy the grandeur of these sublime groves and forests 
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may be cut down, as a few have been, in order to take sections 
of its wood and bark East, and to Europe, for exhibition; but 
the forest fires will probably do a hundred times as much dam- 
age to them as the hand of man. 

For some years after the first grove of the “Big Trees was dis- 
covered,—in April, 1852,—only a few other groves were found, 
and there were thought to be but a few hundred of the trees 
in existence; and not a little speculation was indulged in as to 
the possibility of their being rare relics, which had survived 
the catastrophe that had overwhelmed their contempuraries, 
and spared these few specimens to us as samples of the 

GIGANTIC VEGETATION 


of a former geological period; but we now know that 
all such ideas are absurd, since there are tens of thousands 
of full-grown ‘‘ Big Trees,“ and, whether we consider either 
their number, or the area over which they grow, they are by 
no means as rare as some other California evergreens, — nota- 
bly the Monterey Pine and the Monterey Cedar. 

There has been much exaggeration as to their height and 
age, which, however excusable on the part of the first visitors 
to them, before any had been cut down 80 as to make any ac- 
curate determination of their age possible, and before any care- 
ful measurements had been made of their heights, is utterly 
inexcusable now that a moderate amount of care and reading 
will enable the tourist to correct any tendency to extravagance 
in the estimates which his own astonished mind may make, or 
in the large talk of guides, who, under the influence of the 
“glorious climate of California,” or the light air of the 
mountains,” occasionally indulge an exuberance of fancy, and 
a heedlessness of facts, which would do honor to the author of 
The Arabian Nights, or The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 

The “‘ Big Trees”’ are not the tallest trees in the world, as 
some specimens of the Fucalyptus Amygdalina, in Australia, 
have been found to be above 400 feet in height, and one meas- 
ured 480 feet in height, while the tallest Big Tree“ measures 
just 325 feet in height; but, though these Tucalyptus trees 
thus overtop the tallest of the Big Trees by from 75 to 155 
feet, they are not as large in diameter as the Big Trees“; so 
that, taking both height and diameter into account, the Big 
Trees are justly entitled to still stand as the monarchs of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Considering the nearly uniform height of the full-grown 
„Big Trees,“ there is no reason to suppose that any have ever 
grown to be more than 350 feet high, yet tourists are contin- 
ually writing that 

THE ‘‘ FATHER OF THE FOREST,”’ 


whose prostrate trunk lies in the Calaveras Grove, was prob- 
ably 450 feet high. But, as the whole top of this had been 
burned off before white men ever saw tho grove, all estimates 
of its height are purely guess-work, and any guess above 350 
feet is against all the probabilities of the trath. Professor 
Brewer of Yale College, who was for a number of years the 
botanist of the California Geological Survey, and who care- 
fully counted the rings of annual growth of the tree which was 
eut down in the Calaveras Grove, determined its age to be 
1,300 years; and it is his opinion that none of these trees 
much, if any, antedate the Christian era, yet every season 
tourists write back from California that they have wandered 
among trees which were monarchs of the forest when David 
reigned over Israel, or when the siege of Troy began. This 
tree was cut down at the height of six feet above the ground, 
by boring holes side by side with long augers, such as are em- 
ployed in boring pump-logs, which is the only method known 
for felling such enormous trees, though trees 10, 12, and even 
16 feet in diameter are cut down with axes. This occupied 
five men 22 days, and then they were employed three days 
driving wedges in on one side before it could be made to fall. 
It was estimated to contain 535,000 feet of merchantable inch 
lumber, or as much as is cut on from 11 to 26 acres of what is 
counted good timber-land in Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, or 
Minnesota. The stump measured 24 feet, 1 inch in diameter 
inside the bark, and, as the bark was 18 inches thick, its diam- 
eter, including the bark was 27 feet; or, inside the bark, the 
surface of the stump was equivalent to that of a room 21 feet, 
4 inches square, and, including the bark, it was equivalent to 
a room 24 feet square. The stump has been carefully smoothed 
off, and a pavilion has been built upon it, covering only the 
wood, but not the bark, and in this pavilion 32 people have 
danced at one time, and, besides them, there were in the pavil- 
fon the musicians and several spectators. A section of the 
trunk still lies beside the pavilion, and by a long flight of steps 
one may climb upon it. 


There is said to be one of these trees standing near Kaweah 
River that is 40 feet in diameter, which, if it were cut down, 
would give a stump-surface equivalent to a room 35 feet 7 
inches square. 

The forest-fires have burned great hollows into the bases of 
some of these trees, so that often two or three horsemen can 
ride abreast into such an opening in a still living tree, while 
inside one prostrate trunk, which has been hollowed out by 
fire, three horsemen may ride abreast for 30 feet, and one can 
ride 88 feet. 

THE GRIZZLY GIANT, 
the largest tree in the Mariposa Grove, has a limb 6 feet in 
diameter, about 150 feet above the ground, with several others 
bat little inferior to it, so that as one looks up at this tree he 
sees quite a grove of what would elsewhere be called big trees 
in the branches of this single tree. I think few things more 


study its gigantic limbs with a field-glass, and recall how ex- 
ceedingly rare are trees that are 6, or even 5, feet in diameter 
in our Eastern forests, or along the streets of even our oldest 
towns. The bark of the Big Trees is soft and very porous, 
of a cinnamon-color on the outside, but a redder brown within, 
and from one to two feet thick in full-grown trees. The foli- 
age seems very small in amount compared with the enormous 
trunks, and generally the tops are not very symmetrical, 
though occasionally one finds a marvelously beautiful dome- 
shaped mass of bright green crowning one of these gigantic 
cinnamon-colored shafts. The trees bulge out considerably 
close to the ground, and taper rapidly for 6 to 10 feet up, and 
then seem not to diminish at all in diameter for 120 to 150 feet 
up, where we reach the lower limbs. 

The wood of both the Sequoias is of a bright red color, al- 
most exactly like the brightest of the red cedar used in making 
lead-pencils. It is soft, and very straight-grained and very 
durable, and has the peculiar property of shrinking length- 
ways, but not sideways, — à 16-foot board shrinking about 
three-quarters of an inch in length in drying. It does not 
burn as freely as the pine, fir, spruce, and hemlock, a fact 
which not only very much diminishes the danger of the entire de- 
struction or very great injury of the Big Trees by forest fires, 
but also is of great importance to the safety of the cities and 
towns of California, which are very largely built of wood, and 
if of pine would speedily go up in a blazefof glory if a fire should 
fairly started, especially when under the burning sun which get 
pours its unclouded brilliance down for the six months of the 
dry-season, everything becomes as dry as tinder. I am in- 
formed by insurance-men conversant with the facts, that the 
general use of redwood lumber in building in California, very 
much diminishes the fire-risk as compared with pine, spruce, 
fir, and hemlock. 

The cones of the Big Tree are from 25 to 4 inches long, each 
one containing 60 to 80 flat, thin seeds, much like a parsnip- 
seed, the cone itself more nearly resembling in size and shape 
the cone of our Eastern pitch-pine than any other cone we 
have in the East, but much more closely compacted in struc- 
ture than the pitch-pine cone. 

THE IMMENSE CONES | 


from 12 tol18 inches long and 3 to 4 inches in diameter, often 
brought home by California tourists, are not cones of the “ Big 
Trees,“ but of the Sugar Pine (P. Lambertiana), which corre- 
sponds more nearly in its appearance to our white pine than to 
any other Eastern species, and though often growing to heights 
of 175 to 225 feet, and with a diameter of from 5 up to 8, 10, and 
even 11 or 12 feet, is not of the Big-Tree family, and is far 
inferior in dimensions to even the medium-sized ‘‘ Big Trees.“ 
The redwood cone is exactly the same in structure as the “ Big 
Tree cone, but much smaller, not more than an inch or an 
inch-and-a-half long. 

The Redwood is the great lumber-tree of California, and 
nearly all the great bodies of it within 80 miles of San Fran. 
cisco have already been destroyed, a few small groves, like 
that at Felton near Santa Cruz, being (preserved for pleasure 
resorts, and small bodies of it yet remaining in places peculiarly 
difficult of access on the hills and mountains. About Dun- 
can’s Mills, on Russian River, and farther north, there are 
still enormous bodies of redwood, single acres furnishing as 
much as 500,000 to 1, 500, 000 feet of lumber. 

The “ Big Trees grow readily from the seeds, and as they 
have been planted in all civilized countries where climate will 
permit their growth, there are millions of young ones grow- 
ing outside of California. If any of the readers of this wish 
to experiment with the seeds, they would do well to write to 
Mr. J. Cunningham, supt. of the Mariposa Grove, Big Tree 
Station, Mariposa Co., Cal., inclosing a half-dollar’s worth of 
postage-stamps. 

The Big Trees are rather sublime and awe-inspiring than 
beautiful. Their amazing height and enormous bulk, their 
immense limbs, and the great distance that their gigantic 
trunks rise without putting out a branch, fill one with aston- 
ishment; but the chief beauty of these groves and forests, to 
my mind, is in the lovely flowers and shrubs, and in 
other species of trees, especially the Sugar-pines, the Sil- 
ver-firs, the Madrona, and the Oaks. Many of our Eastern 
trees are much more beautiful than the Big Trees,“ espe- 
cially the Elm, the Sugar-maple, the White-maple, and the 

The better to impress the visitor with the enormous size of 
these Big trees,” the stage-road has been cut through the 
base of a still standing dead tree, on the Calaveras route to the 
Yosemite, and also through the base of the still living tree 
Wawona, in the Mariposa Grove; and riding through Wawona 
last June, in a four-horse coach, I could discover no reason 
why the tree should not live and flourish for centuries, for 
there is more wood left on each side of the road than was cu‘ 
out to make it, and it would seem that that is enough to sup- 
port and nourish the tree for a long time to come. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for March opens with an article on 
„Money in Elections,” by Henry George, who brings to the discussion of 
that subject a contribution full of originality and keen insight; there is a 


mposium on Educational N ” 
dler, President Thomas Hunter, and Dr. Mary 


„ New York, and for sale by 
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fully impress one with the gigantic scale on which these trees | varied. Prof. J. D. Butler has an exhaustive paper on the “ Portraits of 
likenesses 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Ali communications intended for this department shoald be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, V. H. 


“INTERPRETATIONS.” 


Dear Sir :—I fear you are laboring under a sweet delusion, 
when you say of the answer, 6 — 43 = 3g, We can hardly 
believe that there is any school where such an interpretation 
of mathematical language is taught.“ In my experience with 
a large number of teachers I have found but very few who did 
not teach just such an interpretation. The most striking ex- 
ample of it was an experienced primary teacher in the far- 
famed schools of Indianapolis, Ind. 

In a new edition of the most popular book in this State, sent 
me a short time ago, for examination, I find these examples: 


(1) 12X8+6+7X9+7+2+9—3=— What? Ans. 4. 

(2) 108 ＋ 10 11 8 — 12 What? Ans. 60. 

I think we must agree that the answers cannot be re- 
spectively 4 and 60, and that the answer to the (2) must be 
56+? ; but what is the correct answer to (1)? A large major- 
ity of the teachers in Ohio and Indiana have been instructed 
from the book referred to above, and have been taught to rev- 
erence it. Are they at fault for believing it? How much use 
does it require to establish a usage in mathematical language ? 

J. A. W. 

[[t is difficult to say how much use would make Tis good 
English, but it is easy to say that it is not so now. Equally 
certain is it that examples (1) and (2) are not good mathemat- 
ical language, if they are meant to indicate successive opera- 
tions upon anumber. Perhaps an author might be justified 
in so using the signs by giving due notice of his intent to make 
such unusual use in these particular examples. We have a 
card from F. A. C., saying I shall most certainly acknowl- 
edge my mistake in the value of 6—4+3. Such an inter- 
pretation of mathematical language is not taught in my 
school.“ Your Ohio and Indiana teachers may learn one les 
son,—not to believe anything they find in a mathematical book 
till they know it to be true from their own personal investiga- 
tion. Authors are fallible.—Eb.] 


— — ‘ 
ARITHMETICAL SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—I shall hardly be able to answer one more 
question,“ as I cannot conveniently obtain the book you name, 
and, not being a teacher, I feel under no special obligation to 
follow your advice. I regret this the less, however, be- 
cause I am thriving finely on the diet furnished by White, 
Robinson, and other mathematical authors whom I might 
name, who believe that problems can be solved by arithmetic 
alone.“ Hence I have no desire to exchange good home diet 
for any foreign article, and will merely ask my proof-reader, 
whoever he may be, to be a little more careful in future. I 
am willing to diet in a rational way, but am not willing to 
di(y)et at the hands of either printer or editor. C. R. B. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN GERMANY. 


Leipzie, GERMANY, Jan. 17, 1883, 

The foremost daily issued in Leipzig, Tae Tugeblatt, had in 
yesterday’s number a leading editorial article that treated of 
the excessive supply of educated men in Germany. It seems 
that not long ago certain extreme conservatives, petitioners to 
the legislative body of Prussia, were active in demanding that 
public schools of a low grade should not be multiplied as fast 
as they are at present demanded by the communities. This 
opposition to the extension of education is said to have been 
founded not only on well-put considerations of economical man- 
agement of public funds, but also on the opinion by no means 
concealed, though notin so many words, expressed that the re- 
sults of a little learning are bad. It is claimed that the evils 
of bad citizenship, shown in socialism, impulse to emigrate, 
and the like, are due in large part to visions of people educated 
just enough: to arrogate to themselves decisions as to the fu- 
ture of institutions which they cannot understand. These 
petitioners compose but a small minority of the thinking peo- 
ple of Germany, and their petition might easily have been for- 
gotten, but for a recent decision of the highest governmental 
authorities, in a case referred to them upon appeal. 
Charlottenburg and Schwedt, two communities that were 
prepared to erect suitable buildings at their own expense for 
the accommodation of high schools, requested permission for 
the formal establishment and recognition of the same by the 
State. As the State was not called on to bear any part of the 
expense, the refusal of the ultimate authorities was stated 
to rest chiefly on grounds of present over-supply of such 
schools in Prussia. This decision has called the attention of 


education that is thus apparently refused to certain com- 
munities, 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that the pre- 
mium of serving but a single year in the army is accorded to 
those scholars who have passed examinations of a grade some- 
what lower than those required for admission to a university. 


Tub. The educated classes are called upon now, by the press, to pro- 
test against any conclusions drawn from this check as to the 
undesirableness of education. Those are not wanting who 


claim to see a logical connection between the opportunity for 
the highest education and the misery that forms such a well- 
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known element in the case of thousands here of unemployed 
or poorly paid men who depend on remuneration for literary 
work as their support. Though this is not a matter to be tab- 
ulated by a collector of statistics, it is quite certain that a large 
percentage of those who follow any calling must spend a life 
of severe and struggling competition, where all occupations 
are as crowded, so to speak, asin Germany. Does not a par- 
tial remedy for these mistaken choices lie in the circulation of 
reliable information as to the demands and prospects of the 
avocations ? 

Happily, we can believe that the number of educated men in 
the United States is not in excess of the demand. As to the 
colleges, many students leave the choice of their work for life 
unsettled till college life is almost, if not altogether, past. Is it 
not a worthy hope to cherish, that some day each student shall 
have heard, before graduation, lectures by a wise theologian 
ou the natural gifts and the training of the true minister; by 
a supreme jadge as to the equipment of a lawyer in these days; 
and by a successful practitioner of medicine as to what a good 
physician must be? As to the openings before the special stu- 
dent of the sciences, if the college instruction is adequate, the 
conscientious teacher will have made like information a part 
of his public instruction or private advice. Those who can 
judge of their own capacities wisely, and decide that it is good 
for them after graduation to learn a trade, for instance, or to 
follow the sea, need nobody’s advice. It is significant that such 
cases of common-sense are still so rare as to seem, and to be, 
in some means heroic. Heney JOHNSON. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this ent should be marked 
„For Literary Eclipses,” and ressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE. 


My first wears a very grim look; 
My last will complete your disgrace! 
My whole,—and I speak by the book, — 
Is naught but a ‘* made-up face.“ 
NILLOoR, 


PRESCRIPTION. 


Take one-half of a bottle of Champagne, and one-third of a 
glass of claret-wine. If properly put together and taken daily, 
will prove a sure cure for intemperance. Tell the name of the 
medicine. Scissors. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 80 LETTERS. 


My 22, 40, 3, 10, 73, is a part of a church. 
My 39, 7. 60, 13. 70. 24, 2, 56, 34, is a list of names. 
My 51, 46, 47, 56, 22, 9, 11, 18. 26, 12, isacity in Massa- 
My 387, 62, 32, 49, 68, 36, 41, 57, is a record, |chusetts. 
My 16, 13, 77, 79, 21, is a bird. 
My 25, 49, 80, 62, is a part of the body. 
My 17, 72, 38, 50, 76, 26, 9, 33, is an animal, 
My 1, 27, 28, is an insect. U 
My 5, 16, 7, 22, 78, 6, is a church officer. 
My 8, 69, 31, 10, 44, 77, is digging into the earth. 
My 58, 30, 51, 69, 67, 2, signifies acting with violence. 
My 52, 4, 63. 72, 25, 14, is an extensive wood. 
My 15, 19, 67, 26, 42, 64, is to be true, 
My 20, 41, 29, 55, 70, 45, is to direct the eye. 
My 65, 66, 37, 75, 41, 11, 42, is an equipment for the horse. 
My 48, 49, 32, 4, 73, is to have some strength, 
My 54, 10, 12, 36, 56, 9, is upright, good. 
My 23, 35, 38, 46, consists of little masses of ice that fall 
from the air, 
we 59, 75, 76, 70, 62, is the part by which a thing is 


eld. 
Phan 74, 79, 8, 87, is strength of mind in regard to 

anger. 

My 43, 6, 53, 51, 73, 13, 8, is formed by changing the let- 
ters of a name, 

My whole is a proverb. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 8. 


Worp Puzzie.—Cape. 

En1G¢MA.—But you who seek to give and merit fame 
And justly bear a critic’s noble name, 
Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go. 


RHOMBOID.— 
PUL 
8 0 
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Answers Recetvep. — Nillor, North Easton, Mass., 
cones — complete list of answers to the Eclipses of three 

ago. 

Ennarun. — An occasional typographical error will occur 
despite the utmost care, converting sense into nse. 
Such an error two weeks ago (the mere substitution of a b for 
an h), made ‘hears’ read bears at the end of the second 
line of the Word Puzzle, 


FreBRUARY Prize.— The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem, by 
Petroleum V. Nasby, will be given to the contributor ‘sending 
us the best original puzzle for this department during February. 


Tux Comet In CAA. — According to the Shanghai Celestial 
ire, the comet, already visible in October, was first seen 
at Pekin by Lihong-Tang, Secretary of State, who, after a 
midnight audience with the Emperor, was return home. 
The Minister rushed back to the palace and informed his maj- 
esty that a miraculous sight shone in the heavens. Emperor 
Quang-Su immediately sent for the astronomer royal. The 
latter warned their highnesses that the appearance of the 
comet meant the gods were exceedingly displeased with the 
ministers of worship and public instruction. A few hours 
their letters of dismissal. 
im the year of grace 1882. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIKS. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ure. He cannot 
— — — — or correspond wi Cor- 

pondents s vity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands It. 


DEATHS FROM ILL-MANNERS. 


We hear it estimated by enthusiastic temperance men that 
60,000 men die annually in the United States from drunken- 
ness. This is, probably, an over-estimate, since in our com- 
munity of 6,000 people we hardly know of one a year dying 
from drink, while many die from other causes. We are almost 
inclined to believe that as many persons die from wounds in- 
fiicted by the careless or vicious handling of firearms as from 
excessive drink. A great many persons certainly lose their 
lives in this way, and we believe they will outnumber all those 
who have been shot in all our wars since the first settlement 
of the country, excepting perhaps the war of Rebellion. The 
careless handling of firearms is a violation of good breeding, 
and yet neither our public schools nor our home schools (if 
there is such a thing) train up children in a way to prevent it. 
Day after day, year after year, we see accounts of persons 
being shot by those whose only excuse for the deed is that they 
„did not know that it was loaded.“ That is, the excuse that 
they give is, that their training has been neglected, and that, 
in consequence, they have neither good manners nor good 
morals. But whose fault is this? Are the public schools 
perhaps to be blamed for it? Or, where does the criminal 
defect lie? In the system for the cultivation of manners pre- 
scribed by the school reader called Good Behavior, which Is 
now in use in some of our public schools, we find the following 
precept under the head of Carriage and Bearing; viz.: 


“If an object or person is to be indicated, you must do it by 
words. A wave of the hand, or a slight movement of the head 
may answer, in some cases; but never point with your finger, 
nor point at persons with anything. How often has the point- 
ing of firearms in jest proved a source of life-long wretchedness 
to those who have done it?“ 


There is to be added to this precept, in subsequent editions 
of the Reader, that the pointing at persons with anything is 
not only offensive, but the handling of a firearm among friends 
in a way to permit of its pointing toward any human being, 
even by accident, is evidence of a want of proper cultivation, 
and often of a naturally vicious character. EDUCATOR. 


— — 


TEACHING LATIN BY THE NATURAL METHOD. 


Will you allow me space for a very concise statement of the 
essential elements involved in Prof. Shumway’s method of 
teaching Latin? They are as follows: 

1. With his class of about thirty beginners, of from ten to 
fourteen years of age, he employs the objective element, 
making constant appeal to the eye. By the use of maps, 
charts, pictures, and familiar objects, the liveliest interest in 
the work of the class-room is maintained. 

2. The child learns to associate the Latin word directly with 
the object. This is the natural method of learning a language. 
The symbol and the thing symbolized go together. The 
thought and its expression are learned at the same time. 
Words and ideas are inseparable. Ordinarily they are sepa- 
rated by the English expression. First, the idea, then the En- 
glish term, then the Latin, which is artificial and unnatural, 

3. The next class of about thirty (also beginners), of from 
sixteen to twenty-five, began by committing to memory the first 
chapters of Cesar. Great stress is laid in both classes upon 
absolute accuracy and perfect familiarity with the text, of what 
is committed, thus training the memory. 

4. In both classes, by frequent repetition of the text, by con- 
stant question and answer, the ear is trained to a nice dis- 
crimination in pronunciation, accent, melody, and rhythm, 

5. In both classes great use is made of the blackboard, the 
students being required to write, thus compelling the hand to 
do service with the eye and ear. 

6. Questions based upon the text and admitting of answers 
in the words of the text, are put to the students from the very 
first. This necessitates the closest attention on the part of all. 
The student must grasp the Latin question. He must think 
in Latin. He must feel idiomatic differences. This long con- 
tinued leads him deep into the very spirit of the ancient Roman, 
and prepares as no other process can to read Latin literature 
appreciatingly. 

7. The practice of replying to the questions orally, and in 
writing, of converting prose into poetry, the oblique into the 
direct discourse and vice versa, leads to a knowledge of com- 
position, practical skill in the use of the language, and a keen 
appreciation of the beauty and strength of classic literature. 

8. Grammar is learned first by practice. Use renders gram- 
matical forms familiar to the student, so that error offends as 
though he were a native. Changes in inflection and order are 
observed as they occur, and by a process of induction the laws 
of change are reached. The student is taught to systematize 
and tabulate these changes, and construct his own declensions 
and conjugations. 

9. The student is exercised in reading easy passages at sight, 
the difficult portions being at first omitted. This gives confi- 
dence and keeps up the interest, and by necessitating careful 
attention to the root-forms and the inflectional endings, fixes 
these in the mind and greatly facilitates progress in reading. 

10. Students are encouraged to put Latin questions to the 
teacher, and the older students put questions to each other in 


ig |Class, all mistakes being at once corrected either by the pupils 


or the teacher. Those who show the greatest aptitude are 


called on to conduct the recitation so as to acquire skill and 
confidence. 

Our purpose is to form a training-class from April 15 to June 
26, ten weeks, for those who may wish to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of studying the principles of this method. 
They will be illustrated by actual class-work. 

11. The older classes study the grammar very systematically 
and thoroughly, devoting special and prolonged attention to 
the various cases and their significance, the ablative absolute, 
the subjunctive moods, and other pecularities of the language. 
12. New words, as they occur, are explained, in Latin, by 
their derivation, synonyms, opposites; or their meaning is 
made apparent by paraphrase, explanation, or illustration. A 
slavish dependence upon the dictionary is thus avoided. 

It will thus be seen that the method is eclectic, aiming while 
introducing the objective, conversational, inductive elements, 
and thus modernizing the teaching of the ancient languages. it 


nevertheless clings to whatever is good in the old way. The 
grammar and the dictionary are not cast out; memory is called 
upon to do her royal work; and no attempt is made to teach a 
language in ten weeks. The system is flexible, and in the 
hands of competent teachers may be used to advantage in 
classes of all grades of advancement. 

Our purpose is three-fold,—first, to give to those of our stu- 
dents who go to college such a preparation as will enable them 
to enter the best colleges unconditioned and to prosecute their 
linguistic studies in college with ease and satisfaction. Many 
of our graduates are called upon t) teach Latin and Greek. 
We aim to give them such a drill as will enable them to give 
elementary instruction fairly well. Another and broader pur- 
pose is to encourage the adoption of this method in other insti- 
tutions. A Latin chain has been formed, composed of teach- 
ers of Latin in colleges, academies, normal and high schools. 
The sole condition of membership is a fee of $2.00. To each 
member is sent Latine, a monthly journal in Latin, and ‘‘ Collo- 
quenda,“ or lesson-papers. 

This movement has received the indorsement of General 
John Eaton, President M. B. Anderson, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
Prof. Harkness, and many other eminent educationists. The 
plan has awakened a wide-spread interest. The last mail 
brought letters of inquiry from Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Georgia, and Texas. 

By publishing this explanation, I believe you will confer a 
favor upon many of your readers and assist in promoting the 
cause of sound learning. 

Potisdam, N.Y., Dec., 1882. 


SPELLINd.“ 


Teachers should not too loudly praise the successful speller, 
nor too severely condemn his unfortunate competitor. They 
should remember that Dame Nature does not furnish to the 
mental apparatus of all, the camera upon which word-pictures 
may be caught and fastened by the bright light of intelligence. 
The poor speller needs to be encouraged, for it is only by dint 
of much study, many failures, and great mortification and 
wounded pride, that he will ever acquire the habit of retaining 
the regular sounds of letters, together with the irregular and 
seemingly arbitrary letter-combinations of the English lan- 
guage. Mrs. R. R Brep. 

—— 
LATIN. 


In the Constructions in Ovid,“ given by F. H. K.“ in 
Tu JouRNAL of Dec. 28, Lactea is made nominative, subject 
of habet, and the translation The Milky Way has its name, 
is given. The sense of this translation is not apparent. It is 
said “‘‘A, M. M.,“ Berea, O., agrees, except in the case of 
lactea, which is placed in apposition with nomen, a mistake 
which will readily appear to the writer, on second thought.“ 
Now, I have taken the second thought, and still adhere to the 
method of disposing of lactea, which I gave before, and, in 
confirmation of that method, I quote the following: 

*« Lactea, nominative in form, as being the simple name, a 
mere word, in no grammatical relation. This word, however, 
is in apposition with nomen.” — Allen & Greenough’s Ovid. 

** Lactea. This word being a name, is here taken as a noun, 
and put in apposition with nomen.”’—Brook’s Ovid. 


Berea, O., Feb., 1883. A. M. M. 


T. J. Mone Ax. 


— 
GREEK COMPOSITION. 


Mr. R. L. Perkins has shown us a very handsome specimen 
of Greek composition, written by a young lady who is a proof- 
reader in one of the largest printing-houses in Boston. She is 
also a member of the New-Testament Greek class, which Mr. 
Perkins conducts every Saturday evening at the rooms of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association. About half the 
members of this large class are now ladies. 


QUERIES. 

No. 277. How far north does Chili, So. America, extend ? 
Has not Bolivian territory been annexed ? I see late editions 
of the leading school phies make Chilian territory ex- 
tend to the 24th parallel of latitude. Does this properly rep- 
resent the present facts of the case ? O. F. 

No. 278. Can any of your correspondents advise me con- 
cerning the present extent of the province of Manitoba, Can., 
and whether any new provinces have been formed west of 
Manitoba ? INQUIRER. 


„M. K.“: The question is correctly stated. Apply the 
names to the proper persons. E. J. H. 
For ANALYsis. — “If ’twere done when tis done, then 
*twere well ’twere done quickly.“ F. J. F. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
MENTAL AND BODILY EXHAUSTION, ETC. 
Dr. G. Kaiser, Indianapolis, Ind., says: I have prescri 


it for dyspepsia, impotency, and men bodily exhaustion ; and 
in all cases it has given general N 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The Ohio River is gradually subsiding, but 
the accounts from the flooded districts are very gloomy. The 
weather is cold, and a large number of people are destitute 
and depending on charity.——In the star-route trial, Rerdell, 
one of the defendants, has turned State’s evidence, retracted 
his plea of not guilty, pleaded guilty, and testified at length in 
behalf of the government.——The ship-yards of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad Company have been leased by a com- 
pany that proposes to go extensively to work in building iron 
and wooden ships.——The best portion of the business section 
of Bradford, Vt., was destroyed by fire on Monday, the aggre- 
gate property loss amounting to $75,000.——The report of the 
Jeannette Board of Inquiry, just made public, exonerates her 
projectors, officers, and crew from all blame.——The Senate 
on Thursday adopted an amendment to the tariff bill, imposing 
a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem on all books except those 
printed in foreign languages. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has recommended the ratification of the reciprocity 
treaty with Mexico.——Mr. Arthur L. Thomas of Pennsyl- 
vania has been nominated for secretary of Utah Territory by 
the President. 

Great Britain. — Parliament reassembled on Thursday.—— 
James Carey, one of the prisoners charged with conspiring to 
murder British government officials, created a sensation at the 
trial in Dublin on Saturday by turning State’s evidence, and 
revealing the secrets of a society for the extirpation of tyranny 
in Ireland, of which he and all the accused, with one excep- 
tion, were members. The chief object of the society was to 
assassinate all the prominent government officers located in 
Ireland. Twenty-one of the prisoners have been fully com- 
mitted for trial for the murder. 


France.—The Chamber of Deputies has adopted M. Barbey’s 
proposal rendering the Orleans princes liable to expulsion by 
the decree of the President of the Republic, with a modifica- 
tion placing them on half-pay instead of depriving them of 
their rank. —— The resignation of the ministry was accepted 
on Sunday by President Grévy, and M. Jules Ferry has formed 
a new one.——The Gambetta journals speak favorably of the 
new ministry. M. Ferry’s program includes a revision of the 
constitution and the establishment of the scrutin de liste. 

Russia.—A settlement has been effected between the Rus- 
sian Government and the Vatlean.— A dispatch from N ice, 
France, says that Prince Gortschakoff is dying. 

Mezxico.—Gen. Porifirio Diaz has been elected president of 
the National Supreme Court of Mexico. 

Eoypt.— Advices from Cairo state that the False Prophet has 
captured Obeid. 

—s resume specie payments on the 16th of 


Likexat as our people are in the cause of education, 
our scholarship funds bear no comparison with those 
provided in England. A new scholarship was recently 
founded at Pembroke College, Oxford, tenable for four 


che historic house in which he spent his days at Cam- 
bridge. These should adorn every home and school- 
room in the land. 


Dr. Moray, the leader of the Boston School Board, 
proposes to investigate the schools of this city ; and, if 
his preambles are correct, his conclusions are inevitable 
that the system, methods, text-books, reference books, 
etc., demand “serious consideration.“ His is the most 
harmful indictment yet brought against our schools, 
and, if sustained, will rob them of their prestige and 
proud distinction in the public regard. 


FOR LONGFELLOW DAY. 


Tuesday, Feb. 27, the anniversary of the birth of 
Longfellow, will be celebrated in thousands of schools 
throughout our country. As an aid to its proper observ- 
ance, we can furnish, in pamphlet form, Miss Bates’ 
tribute to the great poet. We can also furnish the ele- 
gant portrait of Mr. Longfellow, and the fine picture of 


Tue tariff bills, now before both Houses of Congress, 
must fail of enactment on account of the short time for 
their disposal before the adjournment of Congress. It 
is as well, perhaps, when we see so much ill-considered 
legislation as has already entered into the acts of the 
national legislators. The action of the Senate in plac- 
ing books on the free list; the changing them to the 
fifteen per cent. list, while they were formerly on the 
thirty per cent. list, — and should be put on the 25 
per cent. list, at least,—is an illustration of the wisdom 
at Washington. We hope schoolmasters of to-day are 
making a better class of legislators than the majority 
now in power. 


WE are honored by a visit from the Brazilian Educa- 
tion Embassy, Abilio and Joaquin Borges, who are study- 
ing American schools, text-books, supplies,with reference 
to meeting the needs of their own government, which is 
now taking a deeper interest in matters of education. It 
is gratifying to know that the leading empire of the West 
is making fresh efforts to advance popular education, 
and that her representatives are students of our systems 
and work, that they may use what best suits their wants 
from the results of our experience. Our visiting friends 
are gratified with what they have seen and learned, and 
will carry home valuable material for a report to their 
government. 


Tux rumor is current that the vacancy in the Mass. 
State Board of Education, by the expiration of the term 
of service of Rev. C. B. Rice of Danvers, will be filled 
by Gov. Butler by the appointment of E. C. Carrigan, 
Esq., of Boston, head-master of the Evening High 
School. Mr, Carrigan is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and a rising young lawyer, energetic and thor- 
oughly alive to the interests of our common schools. 
While he will not bring to the Board the experience 
and wide survey of educational work of some other men 
who might be named, he will add an element of vigor, 
business sagacity, and a knowledge of the people’s needs 
quite essential to a member of a board of wise counsel- 
lors of education. 
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poor; all the people hereabouts, on both sides of the 
border, being peasants and pill-box makers, or both, and 
fairly well-to-do. But the Vaudois are much better in- 
structed than the French. Perhaps that explains the 
difference. You find never a Vaudois who cannot sign 
his name; you find rarely a Frenchman who can.” 


Tux bill before the Massachusetts Legislature re- 
quiring every city and town to furnish free text-books, 
is a measure which is fraught with more evil than good 
results to the community. It is necessary that all the 
people should be made to appreciate the value of our 
schools by some contribution toward the education of 
their children, and we believe that the State has reached 
its proper limit in burden-bearing in providing school- 
houses and teachers. If this bill becomes a law, we see 
no good reason why the State may not proceed a step 
farther and provide overcoats, shawls, and shoes, to 
enable the boys and girls to withstand the winter’s cold 
and storm in attending school. The enemies of free 
schools only want a few more free elements to enable 
them to declare them pauper institutions, and present 
“serious considerations” for their overthrow. The 
safety of the system is of greater consequence than the 
wish of some philanthropic theorist. 


WE fancy in nothing is a considerable section of the 
leading press of our country less truly representative 
of the leading thought and purpose of the people than 
in its deliverances on matters of education. Somehow, 
the Educational Department seems to fall into the hands 
of men who evidently have never paid an intelligent 
visit to a modern school, and whose knowledge of public 
education is largely confined to its failures, its super- 
ficial defects, and the violent and reckless assertions of 
its enemies. The writer in the Boston Herald may have 
looked into every school-room in Boston; but he has 
read the common school system, as a certain eminent 
character is said, in the old adage, to have read his 


prayer-book, “bottom upwards.” No human institu- 


tion, including the Boston Herald, could stand a day be- 
fore the method of criticism of which these brilliant and 
thoroughly misleading articles are a notable specimen. 
The leading journal of Rhode Island, with a great 
senatorial name and the respectability of Providence at 
its back, has, of late, nothing but cynical and carping 
fault-finding for the public school system of its own 
State, and is perpetually committing itself to state- 
ments so untrue in fact and inference that any intelli- 
gent high-school boy would be supposed incapable of 
such blundering. And now sails in the Hartford 
Courant, with an article antagonizing national aid to 
education, which seems to have been written by some 
venerable clock-pedlar, retired from business, reposing 
in one of the sweet rural solitudes of the Land of 
Steady Habits.” Happily new Connecticut does not 
take stock in that style of Northern “ Bourbonism ” 
which cannot forget the past, and has no real faith in 
the future of the South. Our gentlemen of the press 
are making a prodigious blunder in mistaking the dust 
raised by the Catholic Bishops, the materialistic scien- 
tists, fastidious magazinists, drawing-room exclusives, 


Every once in the while the examination epidemic 
breaks out among our school-men, and it seems as if 
popular education were doomed unless every child within 


the range of its operations could achieve a place among 


writers are encouraged to treat of the issues of diffused 
knowledge as manifested in adult life. The Geneva 


years, and endowed with a stipend of £100 @ year. 


and ward politicians, about public education, for a revo- 
lution. It is simply the disturbance around the edges 
of a victorious army marching to the occupation of a 
country. That army,—the great, solid, sensible, level- 
headed mass of the American people,—is on its march, 


the 90’s. The English, who this rage for exam- and will declare no truce till the dismal empire of illit- 
ination to the greatest extreme, are gradually giving eraey, in every nook and corner of this Union, is over- 
more attention to another kind of evidence, and their oe by the power of the people's common school. 


Tux State University of Minnesota is the youngest 


correspondent of the London Times, in a recent article|of our northwestern free universities, it being little 
upon the living advantages of the Canton Vaud, the more than ten years since it first graduated a class. 
paradise of peasant proprietors, after a glowing account But, under the energetic management of President 
of the natural Fesources of the Canton, and the industry | Folwell and an unusually competent corps of professors, 
and thrift of its inhabitants, adds: Education, more- supported by a Board of University Regents, the work 
over, both primary and secondary, is provided free of has gone on with remarkable success, The site is un- 
cost.” Crossing from the “ Franche comté into Canton surpassed in America, — the fine campus of fifty-acres 
Vaud,” he says, “ is like stepping from a disorderly affording a perfect view of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
kitchen into a dainty parlor.” He sought the explan- with a grand overlook of the twin cities of St. Paul and 
ation of this difference from a native of Vaud. “ It ie Minneapolis, destined to unite in one of the most power- 


not so much,” said the latter, “because the French are ful and attractive of American metropolitan cities in 
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the near future. The University is organized according 
to the usual method, — admitting women as students 
and professors, and including the State Agricultural 
College. The latter is well furnished with a great farm, 
an excellent green-house, and thorough opportunities 
for instruction, — like most of our institutions of this 
description, with everything except bona fide students 
of scientific agriculture preparing to become practical 
farmers. The elective system of study is managed 
with unusual skill, — not coming into effect until the 
student is of sufficient age and experience in college 
work to be trusted with a choice, and then kept well in 
hand by the faculty. The free high-school system of 
the State, under the charge of the State Board of High 
Schools, is well adjusted to the University. Any high 
school can be made available by any pupil in the State 
on condition of passing the examination of the public 
commission which admits him to the University. Of 
course, in a new State, offering such inducements to 
money-making, the number of young men seeking a 
college education is limited. But the number is in- 
creasing, and the proportion of young women students 
is unusually large. ‘The testimony concerning the com- 
parative health of the sexes in college-life is the same 
here as in other ‘universities of this sort,—that, with 
proper attention to sanitary conditions and a careful 
management of habits of study, the young men have 
no superiority over their companions. Minnesota is 
also fortunate in having, besides its State University, 
several colleges of the denominational type. The 
Methodists are building up their new university almost 
within sight of the towers of the State institution. 
Carlton College, in charge of the Congregationalists, 
has already a solid reputation. The Catholic, and, in- 
deed, every church, is pressing forward to repeat the 
hazardous experiment of building up a score of col- 
legiate schools to struggle for existence, with doubtful 
prospect of success. Yet no country, in the earlier 
stages of its growth, has offered such opportunities for 
the secondary and higher education as the northwestern 
States of America, and in some way the vigorous young 
people of these great and prosperous Commonwealths 
will utilize even the destructive rivalship of these vari- 
ous institutions of learning for their own advantage. 


ILLITERAC Y. 


One of the mischievous things in our new civilization 
is the way in which we cover up dark things by sonor- 
ous words, that make us forget the diabolism they pre- 
tend to reveal. We “never mention hell to ears polite.” 
We bring forth great columns of figures that tell us 
there are twice as many people in the Union, to-day, 
who cannot read or write as the country contained when 
the republic began. Nominally, five or six millions,— 
practically, more than ten millions, —of the American peo- 
ple are shut out from that highway of knowledge which 
the printed page has become. And, as if shocked and 
disgusted at ourselves, we fling a great cloak over the 
mouth of this abyss, and, instead of looking down into 
the pit and meditating on what is there and what is 
sure to come out of it, we talk glibly about the cloak 
we have thrown over it and gossip around the tea-table, 
dilate in the drawing-room, and gush through the press, 
over “ illiteracy” as a new fillip to our dullness and a 
nine days’ sensation. 

But there are people who are willing to look down 
into the abyss, perhaps go down there and come back, 
like the old poet of whom the children used to say, 
“There goes the man who has seen hell.” Have any 
of us fully taken in the state of affairs which we deco- 
rate by this brave word Illiteracy? What does it really 
mean that one illiterate family lives in an old cultivated 
town in New England? It means that there is a house 
full of men, women, and children who, out of some un- 
explained obstinacy, some chronic despair, or some 
stolid depravity, have shut themselves away from the 
light of knowledge and all that comes from the sym- 
pathy with that side of their fellow-men. Of course 
they are poor; for ignorance in our country of fierce 
Competitions means poverty far more than in the old 
world, where the ignorant class is recognized, cared for, 
and, after a sort, protected by the State. It means 
that half-e-dozen children are entering a life that will 


be a struggle for existence, doomed to companionship 
with the lower orders of their kind, to grope their way 
through the dim, tortuous labyrinth of want, tempta- 
tion, vulgarity, and crime. It means that this family in- 
stinctively finds its way to others of its sort, and that, even 
in the heart of the most cultivated communities, there 
is a strange league of darkness and diabolism that holds 
together the illiteracy of adjacent neighborhoods; a 
sort of underground, poisonous sewer, winding all over 
the Commonwealth, belching out moral miasma wherever 
the ground caves in from above. So, even in old Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, every now and then, some 
fiendish murder or foul way of life breaks out, like a 
horrid spectre, affrighting the respectability of a staid 
old town; and the trial of the offender first proclaims 
the fact that, after two hundred and fifty years of work- 
ing all the agencies of civilization, Satan has yet a very 
obstinate kingdom under the shadow of the church- 
steeple. When we say that seventy-five thousand peo- 
ple, not all of them of foreign birth, in new Massachu- 
setts, are illiterates, we mean that barbarism leads an 
army seventy-five thousand strong, with another reserve 
even larger of semi-illiterates always in range of the 
miasma of that encampment. And we also mean that 
this brotherhood of barbarism is, itself, one of the most 
dangerous of public temptations. The hot-blooded son 
of the village gentleman steals over the hill, at night, 
to the foul rendezvous of his illiterate victim. The vile 
politician knows where the votes can be found to carry 
his point against decency and Christian civilization. 
The grandest actor sometimes plays to the pit. He 
plays in proportion to the size of the pit. The pit is 
his terrible temptation, and the only way to hold him 
up to himself is to abolish it altogether. No commu- 
nity is pure and wise enough to resist the perpetual 
temptation of a realm of barbarism at their own doors. 


So much for Illiteracy in the very heart of the light. 
What, then, of the barbarism that peoples entire wards 
of our great northern cities with a crowd that repre- 
sents a greater capacity for every kind of mischief than 
ever was possible in any past age or land? Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer may tell us that ignorance has no neces- 
sary connection with immorality. But every school-boy 
knows that, in our country, the illiterate ward of the 
city is the sink of the town; that ignorance in America 
means exposure to every sort of vice and misfortune. 
Can any moral philosopher estimate the miasma of evil 
that comes reeking up from the illiterate quarters of 
New York, poisoning the saintliest home and making 
good government an impossibility ; debauching whole 
classes of public men, and filling every thoughtful citi- 
zen with apprehension for his own daughter or son? 
And when the glib representative of that constituency 
stands up, in Congress, to pelt National Aid for Educa- 
tion, Civil Service Reform, and the whole upper side of 
American life, with a shower of paltry jokes, do we not 
understand how, even the man of culture and wealth, 
nursed in the social proprieties, can be drawn into this 
position of the standing apologist of barbarism in this 
age of broadening light and deepening love ? 

And what shall be said of the illiteracy that broods 
like a black cloud over the whole region of our country, 
just emerging from the calamity of war? It means, in 
plain language, that in half the States of our Union 
the friends of the upper side of American life stand 
like a group of people watching the on-coming of a 
cyclone; in the very heart of a storm rack that, any 
moment, may be rent with whirlwinds, lit up by light- 
nings, concentrating on any angle of society, — a per- 
petual menace to every institution and sacred interest 
which makes this world a fit place for the abode of man. 
The three elements of public success in any American 
community are the purity of family life, respect for 
the rights of property, and a free ballot, directed by in- 
telligence and morality in the voter. The illiteracy of 
fifty per cent. of one class and twenty of another, of 
one-third the voters of a great Commonwealth, makes 
either of those conditions impossible for so large a por- 
tion of society that civilization must be always under 
arms, and every good man become a minute-man for the 
protection of society itself. When will the people hear 
the cry from the body-guard that now “ holds the fort” 
in these imperilled States, and go over to achieve the 
grandest victory ever won on American soil; the de- 


— — —wñ). — 
struction of the barbarism that is yet our chief danger; 


the league of evil that threatens the overthrow of all of 
which we boast in this favored land ? 


DRIFT. 


— The last revelations of infant genius brought forth in the 
composition class are found in the small American citizen of 
African descent, who, on being required to write a slate “‘ pen- 
cil-talk’’ on Winter Sports,“ brought forth: We see the 
Sports walking down Baltimore street every pleasant day in 
winter.“ A young candidate for Congress, of the superior 
race, down in Virginia, tried his hand at the subject given to 
to the higher class, Enterprise,’’ and read aloud the following: 
Enterprise is a good thing. Columbus enterprised America. 
If Columbus hadn’t done it we should be nowhere, for nobody 
2 anything about America but the Indians, and they wouldn't 

— A novel trial of a school-master has just come off in one 
of the rural districts of Kentucky which, according to the 
Louisville Journal, must have waked up the boys after a re- 
markable fashion. His “‘lady-assistant”’ testified that he kept 
school in a suit composed of a soiled shirt and a pair af ventila- 
tion pantaloons, hitched by one suspender; that he flooded the 
school-house floor with tobacco-juice; was given to bad whiskey 
and worse talk, and couldn’t use the mother-tongue according 
to any grammar that would pass muster with Dr. Pickett. In 
defence the old fellow presented himself as an “ object-lesson,” 
indignantly denying that he ever used such foolish articles of 
luxury as suspenders, and gave the jury a sample of his knowl- 
edge and style of address; on which testimony, defendant was 
honorably acquitted. 


— A little difficulty seems to have obstructed the operations 
of the new School Board of San Francisco. The slate on 
which the new official deal was written came near being broken 
by the obstinacy of one obstinate member with a German 
name. There were a hundred applicants for each vacancy,’’ 
according to the statement of the guardian of the slate, and 
one gap was as dangerous as a crevasse in the levee at New 
Orleans. In the midst of the clean sweep, which included the 
teamsters, and probably the bootblacks, Brother Weil broke 
loose with a fearful impetus, and actually resigned his seat. 
But be came back the next evening and did the magnanimous 
thing by a graceful apology, and now it is to be supposed the 
gospel of education, according to the slate, will have free 
course and be glorified’ in Frisco.“ 


— Everywhere our wisest teachers seem to be working up to 
the subject of school-examinations. From every quarter comes 
the protest against the periodical harassing of children and 
youth by the minute and prolonged style of examination that 
has been forced upon our graded system of the pedantry of 
that class of educators who go in for finishing up a child thor- 
oughly as he goes ou, even at the risk of finishing him entirely 
before he comes to his growth. Of course we can see how this 
system grew up, from the conscientious endeavor of cultivated 
masters and superintendents to overcome the defects of un- 
skilled teaching and give the children a supply of honest 
knowledge in payment for industry at their books. Doubtless 
the whole ground-floor of the school-room has been lifted up, 
and, on the whole, the children have been better taught and 
the teaching class greatly improved by examinations. But 
there is a time to stop, everywhere. The quality of our teach- 
ers in graded schools is all the time improving, and their 
ability to judge of the progress of a scholar without this eternal 
— and investigation of the contents of his mind is 
argely on the increase. It is of comparatively little conse- 
quence whether the child retains a little more or less of the 
knowledge imparted in school. Nobody remembers a hun- 
dredth part of what he read last year. The great historian, 
Sismondi, used to say that, history for him was divided into 
two parts,—what he had never read, and what he had written 
and forgotten.“ How absurd to wrong the lives out of chil- 
dren and youth for the sake of keeping all the knowledge gath- 
ered in a term at school in its proper place in their minds! 
The one thing important to know about any pupil is whether 
it has the power of mind to take the next step ; and the teacher 
who can get at this knowledge in the way least troublesome to 
his pupil has made the best examination. 


The Popular Science Monthly is suffering from another at- 
tack of scientific spleen, brought on by passing a graded school- 
house. This time the attack seems to be more violent than 
usual. Machine education,’’ in its eyes, is synonomous with 
the graded school system, which is declared barely better than 
nothing at all; not capable of improvement ;” “‘ radically 
false, so that the improvement of it but makes it worse. The 
whole system is run with a view to popular effect.” With such 
a critic there can be no argument, since there is no real under- 
standing of the object, the method, or the outcome of the 
common-school system, and not the slightest recognition of 
the efforts of its managers to overcome the unavoidable evils 


of any system of popular instruction whatever. The trouble 
with the class of scientists“ represented by this periodical 
is, that many of them have no belief in popular education in 
any sense beyond a drill in the“ three R's,“ supplemented by 
an industrial training,“ which would remand nine-tenths of 
the American people to the cundition of that mythical crowd, 
a contented lower class. There is no such contented’’ 
set of people to-day in Christendom, and this narrow and spuri- 
ous conceit, misnamed “ science,” is simply an attempt in this 
Republic to reproduce the class which is upsetting the founda- 
tions of society in every European nation. Another class of 
these critics seem to cherish the notion that the only worthy 
object of common-school instruction is to make a little expert 
observer of the phenomena of the physical world, whereas the 
people support the common school, not to sprout contributors 
to the Popular Science Monthly, but to train citizens of the 
United States. And while a fair knowledge of the material 
world, and a knack at getting a living is a very desirable part 
of good citizenship, a knowledge of the human side of exist- 
ence, including letters, history, the training in morals and 
manners, and the sovereign art of living together in justice, 


peace, and national unity, is another, and, on the whole, its 
grander side, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Treas or General KNOWLEDGE FOR SCHOOL AND 
gg Part Second. By Celia Doerner. Cincinnati and 


New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

This book is rightly named, for it furnishes pupils with a 
vast amount of general information, and the most important 
facts from every department of knowledge are given. It will 
tend to stimulate pupils to investigation and prepare the way 
for the future study of the more advanced department of 
school and general mental works. It will be found very 
suggestive to teachers, also, and lead them to go beyond the 
narrow limits of the school text-books. This volume, like Part 
I., is designed to be mainly suggestive, and on this account 
they are very useful. The Eclectic Educational Series is 
made still more valuable, for books which help as this does, to 
awaken new interest in both teachers and pupils toward a 
broader and better system of elementary culture. 


Tue Earty Days or By F. W. Farrar, D. D., 
ete. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Boston: Clarke & Carruth. 8vo, pp. 664. $2.00. 
Those who have enjoyed Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ and 

Life of St. Paul will welcome heartily this work on a field less 

familiar to the general reader. It contains thirty-seven chap- 

ters and an appendix, in which each of fourteen subjects is 
discussed in a separate excursus. The work is divided into 
five books. The first book, four chapters, gives a fearfully 
graphic picture of the state of the Roman Empire during the 

Apostolic age. The second portrays, in seven chapters, the 

general state of the Church; gives a biographical sketch of St. 

Peter, and discusses the epistles ascribed to him and to Jude. 

In the third book, also of seven chapters, we have an account 

of the Septuagint version, the Alexandrian school, and the 

writings of Philo; also a long dissertation on the authorship 
and intent of the epistle to the Hebrews. The fourth is occu- 
pied in its five chapters with Judaic Christianity, and the per- 
son and epistle of James. The fifth book, of twelve chapters, 
discusses at length those most interesting of all subjects of 

New Testament criticism, the writings attributed to St. John. 
It will be seen that this volume is intended as the natural 

sequel to the life of Christ and the life of Paul. It rounds out 

and completes the author’s pian to illustrate the books of the 

New Testament by pouring in upon them all the light which 

he could find reflected from heathen writers of the olden days, 

from the Church fathers, from Jewish antiquities, and from 
the comments of modern critics. All his works are in popular 
style; they are meant for the general reader, and are interest- 
ing to every Christian. Those whe desire to verify his state- 
ments, either from distrust of his accuracy or because of dis- 
sent from his conclusions, will find at every point references 

to the original authorities. It would be miraculous if, in 664 

pages treating of such multifarious matter, and quoting such 

a multitude of authors, there were not found some mistaken 

quotations, some wrong inferences, some slipshod scholarship 

of which his enemies can take advantage. It is, of course, 
known to all who have read his previous works, that the 

Canon’s views are but moderately orthodox, and that at the 

same time they are by no means pronounced in heterodoxy, 

and thus he will find enemies and detractors on both sides. 

But we think that fair-minded believers will be thankful to 
him for furnishing this valuable companion to the New Testa- 
ment, in a form so accessible and so intelligible to every reader 
of ordinary education. We find ourselves differing from his 
conclusions, in several instances; but we respect his judgment 
and admire his tone of candor and charity, even when we do 
not adopt his opinion. He does not appear to us to be seeking 
an impossible mean between truth and falsehood, nor to be 
weakly swayed by the skeptical or the sentimental spirit of the 
age, but to be honestly, and to the best of his ability, seeking 
to find the truth. His reading has certainly been very exten- 
sive, both in ancient and in modern books, and his judgment, 
in most cases, sound. When, therefore, we find ourselves 
widely dissenting from his views, we acknowledge the possi- 
bility of being ourselves in error. Nothing in his writings is 
more distasteful to one class of readers than the merciful com- 
passion which he shows toward those who are remanded to the 
left band of the final Judge; nothing more irritating, to an- 
other class, than the vigor with which he opposes the Roman- 
izing tendency of a part of the English Church; nothing more 
offensive to a third class than the earnestness of his faith in 
the divinity of Christ, and in the reality of the wonderful works 
ascribed to him. In all three points, however, the Canon is 
taking the view which commends itself to his honest judgment; 
and the view which we think will commend itself to the 

majority of his readers. 7 
We cannot, in the brief limits of a passing notice, refer to 

the many interesting points which an attentive reader will find 

in the volume. We have been particularly interested in the 
discussion of Antichrist. The atrocities of Nero's reign are 
set forth, strongly and willfully drawn; and the gradual awaken- 
ing of the Church to the perception of the terrible hostility of 

Rome is vividly described. The Apocalypse is shown to refer 

to the times of the decade in which it was written, its date 

being in the summer or autumn of A.D. 68. The arguments 
by which this conclusion of the more sober commentators is 

— refers to 

course ern or even future history, are admirably 
arranged by Canon Farrar, and presented in a very clear and 
satisfactory light. The reasons why the apostle dealt with 
his theme in the obseure style of apocalyptic vision are stated 

with brevity, but with demonstrative force. Then follows a 


vivid commentary or rapid summary of the book, as intensely 
interesting as a poetic imagination, a thorough knowledge of 
history, and a mastery of style can make it, possessing the rare 
merit of frankly confessing which parts are unintelligible, but 
showing, by irrefragable arguments, what is the real meaning 
of the clearer parts. The number of the beast, 666, cannot 
refer to Lateinos, or Teitan, much less to Vicarius Filii Dei, 
but must certainly refer to Nero, whose Hebrew title, Neron 
Kesar, has that numerical value; and in its more usual form, 
Nero Kesar, has the value 616, which Irenaeus tells us occurs 
in some copies of the Apocalypse. 

On the whole, this new work of Dr. Farrar is exceedingly 
valuable; full of matter of interest and of importance. It is 
written in a popular and attractive style, and we hope that it 
will be widely read. 


Bradley. 

Mrs. Holloway, in this delightful book, gives the best sketch 
of Charlotte Bronté as girl, woman, and authoress we have 
ever read. Itis sympathetic and appreciative, and opens to 
the reader the motives of action of one of the bravest women 
that ever faced adversity, and sacrificed her noble life upon 
the altar of filial duties. Mrs. Holloway writes in a most fas- 
cinating style, and reveals her intense womanly sympathy 
with her subject. In addition to the admirable biographical 
sketch, this charming book contains well-chosen selections 
from Charlotte Bronté’s novels and poems,—many of the latter 
are given entire. The book is embellished with a good steel 
portrait of the authoress. The volume is printed in exquisite 
style, on heavy paper, gilt edges, and ornamented covers. It 
is a charming gift-book. 


A German Grammar. For —— schools and 
colleges. By Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph.D., professor of Philos- 
ophy and German in Lawrence University of Wisconsin. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is eminently a practical book. Everything not neces- 
sary has been omitted, and it has been prepared with special 
reference to the brief time usually devoted to the study of 
German in our American schools. By the method presented 
by Professor Sawyer it is thought that the bare essentials of 
German grammar can be mastered in one term of twelve or 
fourteen weeks, enabling the student to commence the reading 
of German authors at the opening of the second term. Ap- 
pended to the grammar are well-chosen reading-selections, a 
complete list of irregular verbs, vocabularies of German-En- 
glish, and a full index with figures referring to the sections of 
the Grammar. It is a model in typography and binding for a 
school and college text-book. Messrs. Griggs & Co. deserve 
special commendation for the way they make all of their 
school-books. They are durable as well as samples of good 
taste. 


A PracticaL REapER. With exercises in Vocal Culture. 
By Caroline B. Le Row, instructor in Elocution, Smith and 
Vassar Colleges. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


This book will attract attention on account of the excellence 
of its elocutionary exercises in the first part. They are thor- 
oughly practical, and will be found invaluable as helps to 
teachers in their daily instruction in reading. They are based 
upon the true theory that physical development and correct 
vocalization must precede all good reading. The selections 
for reading appended are from the best authors, and designed 
for drill in the upper classes of grammar schools, and for high 
and advanced schools. They contemplate the teaching of 
reading, and not a display of a showy style of elocution on the 
part of students. 


INGERSOLLISM : From a Secular Point of View. George R. 
Wendling. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.00. 
This volume contains a lecture delivered in New York, Bos- 

ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and in over 600 of the 

principal lecture courses of the United States and Canada. 

The author ably and eloquently refutes the atheistic senti- 

ments of Mr. Ingersoll, and in his preface says: I am sure of 

one thing about the matter,—I am right, Ingersoll is wrong. 

- + + “The ideas I seek to present are invincibly strong, 

ete. This lecture has already done much good, and in this 

permanent form must still continue to do good. The publish- 
ers have given us the book in excellent style, clear, open type, 
wide margins, heavy paper, and tasty binding. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— The two volumes of Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
just published are Pericles, Prince and The 
Kinsmen. Harper & Brothers, NY, 

book for another may make known his 
wants, free of charge, 

— The recent revival of interest in all that relates to Haw- 
thorne is made the occasion of an essay in The Critic of Feb. 
17 on the great romancer’s opportunities of studying eharester . 

— The Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, have just 
issued a little book containing a paper read before the Elgin 
Congregational Association at its meeting in Bartlett, Cook 
County, III., in October, 1882; subject, Infant Baptism by 
Christ's Command. The author is Rev. E. B. Miner, of Bata- 
via, II. Tt states the arcument from God’s Covenant as com- 
manded by Christ, and argument from church history. 


— In The Great Pyramid, published by R. Worthington, 


New York, Mr. Proctor has taken up one of the oldest subjects 


in the world, and treated it with a frehnete tat makes 1 
seem almost new. He dissents from Prof. Piazzi Smyt!i is 
all that regards the divinely-appointed mission of the Grea! 
Pyramid, and shows his own conclusions on the subject, which 
are admirably set forth in his taking style. 


In his History of Latin Literature from Ennius to Boethius, 
which Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish, Mr. George Augus- 
tus Simcox has done for the literature of Rome the service 
which Professor Mahaffy performed for Greek literature in his 
work en that subject, issued by the same house a few years ago; 
Mr. Simcox’s aim being, as defined by himself, to do some- 
thing toward making Latin literature intelligible and interest- 
ing as a whole to the cultivated laity who might like to realize 
its literary worth, whether they read Latin or not.” The au- 
thor has executed his task in a very thorough and satisfactory 
manner. 

— The latest issues of the Franklin Square Library.“ pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York, are The Dukesborough 
Tales, by Richard Malcolm Johnston, No. 290, price 25 cents; 
George Vanbrugh’s Mistake, a novel by H. Baden Pritchard, 
author of Old Charlton, Dangerfield, Beauty Spots, Tramps in 
the Tyrol, etc, No. 291, price 20 cents; My Connaught Cousins, 


a novel, by the author of The Queen of Connaught, Made Dun- 
raven, etc, No. 202, price 15 cents; Character Readings from 


3 sel and arranged by Nathan Sheppard, price 
cen 

— The second volume of Messrs. Funk and Wagnall’s 
“Standard Library” for 1883, No. 81, is entitled Science in 
Short Papers, by W. M. Williams; price, 25 cents. It supplies 
a growing want among large classes of our people, who, owing 
to their busy lives, cannot undertake the consecutive study of 
formal scientific treatises. These papers are written in a clear 
and simple style, and will be found very interesting and in- 
structive to all readers who seek for knowledge upon a wide 
range of scientific subjects. This plan of Messrs. Funk & 


Wagnalls, of New York, for furnishing really good books at a 
low price, merits the indorsement all friends of 


literary culture. 

— The poet Richard Henry Stoddard’s brilliant narrative 
of the Life of Washington Irving forms No. 4 of the elegant 
little “‘Elzevir Library,“ and is sold for the price of only 6 
cents! The publishers paid Mr. Stoddard $500 for the man- 
uscript of this sketch, which is a tax of only a half cent each, 
when charged over to 100,000 of their customers. No. 5 of the 
„Library,“ also just issued, contains Andrew Wilson’s The 
Sea Serpents of Science, price 2 cents; and No. 6, Tennyson’s 
famous Enoch Arden, price 2 cents. These numbers are in 
beautiful type, and handsomely printed on excellent paper. 
Sold by all dealers. John B. Alden, „18 Vesey street, 
New York. 

— Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published a new edition 
of Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. This great work, which was 
originally published in 1841, has passed through 17 editions in 
England, and the additions and improvements which have 
been made in the work in the course of successive revisions 
have largely modified its character. Instead of a mere diction- 
ary of dates, compiled after the pattern of a city directory, 
which it was originally, it is now a dictionary of universal in- 
formation relating to all ages and nations,—a great compendium 
of facts connected with all branches of history, political geog- 
raphy, science, art, literature, law, religion, politics, industry, 
—indeed, almost ev subject which engages the interest of 


intelligent persons. e work has been carefully revised for 
American use by Mr. George Cary Eggleston. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, will issue this month the 
first volume of A History of the People of the United States, 
From the Revolution to the Civil War, by John B. McMaster. 
The work will be complete in five volumes of the same size as 
those of the new edition of Bancroft’s United States. The 
Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from his 
Private Correspondence, by Parke Godwin, in two volumes, 
may also be looked for this month. In the “International 
Scientific Series they will issue this month The Science of 
Politics, by Sheldon Amos; and Animal Intelligence, by George 
J. Romanes. In the Parchment Series” they expect to have 
ready Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited, with an 
introduction, by Richard Garnett; Of the Imitation of Christ, 
by Thomas à Kempis; and the fourth volume of Shakespeare’s 
works. In addition to the foregoing they announce Land- 


marks of English Literature, by Henry J. Nicoll; and 
edition of Jonn Esten Cooke’s The Virvinia — 2 


— The People’s Cyclopedia, published by Phillips & Hunt, 
New York, and of which Martin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk 
street, Boston, are the New-England agents, is a work emphat- 
ically for the teacher. It will be readily granted that accuracy 
and precision should be a leading characteristic of the teacher 
who assumes to train the youth of any land; and that the 
means of correcting or dispelling any doubtful impressions that 
be might entertain upon any subject connected with bis voca- 
tion should be always at hand. Even the most accomplished 
of preceptors, no matter how profound a scholar, would hes- 
itate before he laid his hand on his heart and declared sol- 
emnly, that all that was necessary to the success of his calling 
was stowed away in his capacious brain. A single glance at 
its contents, and at the names of its distinguished contibu- 
tors, would at once satisfy him that he is in proper hands in 
any matter with which he might not be familiar, and that 
within the two solid and beautifully-ornamented covers of the 
book there is a veritable mine of wealth and source of intel- 


lectual pleasure. Here, indeed, is a and one 
which bears especially on his case,—a clear and sparkling riv- 


ulet in which, when the day has closed, he lave the dust 
limbe of labor and thought. 7 


— — 
A Hour wire CHARLOTTE Bronte ; or, Flowers from a 
Yorkshire Moor. By Laura C. Holloway, author of The 
Ladies of the White House, etc. Philadelphia: J. W. 
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PERSONALS. 


— Mr. John Kneeland of Boston, Supt. S. A. Bent of Nashua, |™ 


and Mr. Flatley of Boston are among the candidates for the 
vacant supervisorship in the Boston schools. 

— Prof. R. L. Perkins conducts a very successful Greek 
class in the rooms of the Y. M. C. A., Boston. 

— Prof. Sargent, formerly of Maine, is the director of Phys- 
leal training at Harvard, and has just put new apparatus into 
the gymnasium at Wellesley. 

— Prof. H. O. Ladd left Boston last week for Santa Fé, tak- 
ing with him pledges and money to the amount of $15,000 for 
the new university. 


— Mrs. Mead, widow of the late Prof. Mead of Oberlin, suc-| tn! 


ceeds the late Miss B. F. McKean at Abbott Acad., Andover. 

— Ex-Gov. E. D. Morgan, of New York, died on the morn- 
ing of the 14th. He was born in Washington, Mass., Feb. 8, 
1811. In his will, after certain bequests, he divided his prop- 


erty 3 between his nephews and nieces, and Tale, Har- T 
vard, 


illiams, and Amherst colleges. 

— Miss Sibyl Carter is lecturing with great effect in New 
England in behalf of the New West Education Commission. 

— Prof. A. Williams, of Brown Univ., is arranging for an 
immediate European trip, necessitated by ill-health. 

— Prof. Bickmore is gi a@ very successful course of ten 
lectures on Zodlogy before the Am. Museum of Nat. History, 
Eighth Avenue, and 77th street, New-York city. 

— Prof. Clifford Bateman, son of Prest. Newton Bateman 
of Illinois, is dead. Last year he was elected to the chair of 


Political Science at Columbia Coll., New York. His many ating 


talents showed promise of a distinguished future, and many 
friends will mourn with Prest. Bateman to see him thus cut 
off at the beginning of so promising a career. 

— Mr. William Bucknell, of Philadelphia, a 
2 of many public institutions, has handed 1 the Bos Board of 

rustees of the Univ. of Lewisburg, Pa (a Baptist theological 
seminary) his check for $100,000, including his own subecri 
tfon of $50,000, which was made on condition that $50,000 
more should be secured. 

— Among the names mentioned in connection with the 
idency of Allegheny Coll., Meadville, Pa,, are those of Prof. 
W. G. Williams, Dr. Wheeler of New York, and Prof. Little 
of Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa. 

— Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer gave an interesting lecture in 
Milford, Feb. 9, on Moral T in Publie Schools.“ 


— A monument to the late eminent astronomer, Father 
Secchi, is to be erected in Rome. The main portion of the 
structure as designed by Prinzi is of a meteorological natare. 
Surmounting it will be a statue of the great scientist. 

— The municipality of Rome has placed a memorial tablet 
in the house which Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse inhabited there 
in 1830. The Syndic has informed the American Minister that 
the unveiling of the tablet will be deferred until the wishes of 
regard to the ceremony are made 

wn. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. —It is said that there are not fewer than 300 
Alabamians attending colleges of other States. These young 
men spend abroad not less than $100,000 annually. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 
Iowa.—The Iowa State Univ. has 599 students enrolled; 
f. e., 116 in the Law Dept.; 162 Medical; 42 Homeopathic 
Med.; 15 Dental; and 264 in its four collegiate classes. Mr. 
8. B. Howard, of the Univ., has just won the first honors at 
the State Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest. In the nine an- 


The Dept. of Public Instr. has undertaken the 1 of an. tows 
Ed. Directory. Co. Supts. are requested to furnish the address of each 


t the second examination for State 
certificates and diplomas will be held simultaneously at Des Moines and 
em on the last Wednesday of March, 1883, at 9 o’clock 
a. m. f. J. W. Rowley will have charge at Burlington, and State Supt. 
J. W. Akers at Des Moines. Applicants for State diplomas must be pres- 
ent at the places named on Wednesday morning, and if there are five or 
more the examination in the additional — will be continued through 
Friday and Saturday. No applicant will be admitted after the examina- 
tion Applicants must present satisfactory references from the 
supt. of the county in which they reside, and from two other reputable 
ci , a8 to moral character and success in teaching for a period of two 
years. The fee for State certificate is fixed by law at $3.00, and for State 
diploma 88.00. This fee must be paid before the examination begins. If 
1 ea fails to receive a certificate, one-half of this fee will be 


A. new $5,000 school-house at Alta, Buena Vista Co.. was recently 


we look that way for large things onally. 
Supt. Hendricks of Tama Co. writes that he bas over 50 schools 
and working with uniform series of text-books, and by Jan., 1884, will 
have every school on that basis. There will be several graduates in the 
from the schools. Let such work go on.—Marshalltown 


King of Cornell Coll. has gone South for rest and recuperation of health 
— To discuss duties of teachers, rs, and to point out the 
defects in our school remedies,” is v t 


State Editor, J. N. Decatur, 
ILLINo1s.—Prin. Groves of Ivesdale closed his department 
awhile the latter part of Jan., on account of his own illness. 
Miss Anna Martin succeeds the late Miss Benton as principal 
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two normal schools of IIlinols.—Mr. Enander 


has written in the Swedish a two-volume history of the United 
. He presents 1 to the normal 
school.—-Prin. Still of High conducts an ed onal 


ome pape ‘aft, 
a fellow student for first honors in a recent competitive art 


com 

Mr. Darrow of Springfield h school is able to do finished wor« in 
painting and ornamen the interior walls of a room, = —— 
were bo 
ht marvelous changes in the school-room. His 

Board ought — — him about two weeks more 1 be it had previoasly 
.— We note that Prin. wer of Nokomis does 


should be told of this.— Supt. 

advertised in his paces of the country schools that he cannot supply the 

demand for sample copies of his printed course of stady.——The 

re of pp ty Univ. is before us. 14 
ws reasons, as we think, for changin. name 

Univ. of We the report might have a wide circulation. 


State Editor, J. T. Sutru, Indianapolis, Ind. 
IxD IAR A —Supt. 


in 2 
0 is the cost * 
the largest cities in the Staten I is $18.50, — 13.97, Fort 


South Bend $13.70, Richmond $16.02, 1 $11.05, Jeffersonville 
$11.63, Madison $16.20. Vincennes $9.34, Mich City $14.62, Elkhart 
$8.19, Laporte $14 34, Peru $11.36, Crawfordsville $10 62, Muncie $20.20, 


$11.46, Greensbarg $11.14. 
Many of the Co. Supts. of the State 1 — the pian of gradu- 
pupils a = se schools. The undertaking seems to be a 


have heretofore been elected 

probable the bill will become a law. 
has made but few changes in the school law. 
Co., Z. F. Williams, has again been found 


trauduleatiy vouding ‘State Board questions for the examination’ of 


Kentoucky.—Educationa!l affairs in the State seem to be in 
a bad condition. The number of white children of school age 
is 421,000. Last year only about half of these children were 
enrolled in the common schools. The average attendance was 
only 60 per cent. of the enrollment. Private schools, number- 
ing 240, have an average attendance of 50 scholars, who might 
be admitted to the common schools; or say, 12,000 in ail. 
Thus about one-third of the children of school age in the State 
were in attendance. The colored children are not mentioned 
in thisstatement. It is a Kentucky Bag which says: In 
whole schools the mystery of long division is never mastered, 
the pupils do not know whether the seat of Government is at 
Washington or Frankfort, and not one of them can tell to what 
race of men he a 


the recent annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
Examinations of applicants for teachers’ certificates, spring 
series, will be held in Lapeer Co., as follows: Regular exam- 


17; Columbiaville. April 21; Imlay City, May 12. All exam- 
inations at 8 a. m. For further information address the 
secretary, Charles S. May, Imlay City. 

Chairmen of the Boards of School Inspectors in the different 
towns in Lenawee Co. have been appointed as follows: Almont, 
C. B. Kidder; Arcadia, S. M. Bentley; Attica, Burdell Martin; 
Burlington, W. E. Moore; Burnside, O. W. Sutton; Deerfield, 
Oliver Carter; Dryden, F. V. Balch; Elba, M. M. Miller; 
Goodland, Samuel McKillen; Hadley, C. P. Johnson; Imlay, 
John Robinson; Lapeer, H. F. Brown; Marathon, E J. Tan- 
ner; Mayfield, C. D. Rich; Metamora, George Morse; North 
Branch, V. S. Miller; Oregon, W. W. Hollenbeck; Rich, G. 


W. Chapin. 

Mr. May's report of the Imlay City schools for the fall term 
shows a total enrollment, 318; number belonging, 237; non- 
residents, 32. These figures denote a considerable increase 
over the attendance last year.——Mr. Parmelee, of the Dryden 
Union School, reports a large and prosperous school.——The 
following changes in the location of Lapeer Co. teachers are 
announced: Mate Beecham, Oregon; Amelia Dickinson, Al. 
mont; Margaret Graham, Burnside; John Smith, Thornville; 
Andrew Park, Metamora; Emily Roth, Almont.——The Al- 
mont Union School Board have decided to proceed at once to 
the erection of a brick school-building, two stories high, con- 
taining four school-rooms, two recitation-rooms, and a princi- 
pal’s office. They estimate the cost at $13,000.——The follow- 
ing changes are announced in the locations of Tuscola Co. 
teachers: E. W. Pierce, 42 Ed ward C. Heveran, Dayton; 
Harriet Lumley, Dayton; rge 
Dewey, 1 —— Oakland Co., 13 of the 218 districts 
are graded. The other 205 districts maintain common schools 
from three to nine months, under one teacher.——W. M. 
Wikoff, a graduate of Adrian Coll., 82, and lately a teacher at 
Philo, III., has been elected to the principaiship of the public 
school at Homer, III., a village of some 1,000 inhabitants. 


MissouRI. — Missouri has, next to Indiana, the largest 
amount of permanent funds devoted to school purposes in the 
Union. They aggregate $9,471,696, not including the annual 

portionment of State revenue. The State has a school pop- 
— of 741,632, and of this number 488, 000 are enrolled 


che public schools. There are 8,822 schools in operation, con- 


ducted by 10,007 teachers, and last year $3,468,738 were ex- 
pended upon these schools. 
State Editor, O. Wurrman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinnesoTa.—There are at present 43 high schools receiving 
State aid, with an enrollment of 2,344 pupils, of which num- 
ber 381 are non-residents in the districts in which they attend. 
No re have been received from the high schools of Chat- 
field, Tonesville, and Winnebago City, hence these schools will 
be d from the list. The schools are all prosperous. — 

Prof. Payne, of Carleton Coll., will furnish the past month’s 


nal re from W , together with the astronomical 
ee he coming month, to many of the papers, in a 
printed form hereafter. 


The Legislative Com. visited the St. Cloud Normal School, 
Feb. 9, and found it in a very flourishing condition. There 
are 110 students more in attendance than last year, and some 
25 have been turned away for lack of accommodations. The 
committee expressed action at the manner in which the 
school is managed, and found great need for improvements in 
the accommodations which are inadequate as to room, fittings, 
and furniture. 
On Wednesday, Feb. 7. Hamlin Unix., situated between St. 


paul and Minneapolis, was burned. The entire loss is about 


Micuiean.—Four hundred teachers were in attendance at and 


ination, Lapeer, March 30; special examination, Lapeer, March | tn 


Felton, Fostoria; Alice B. W 


$90,000, on which there was an insurance for about $30,000. 
The question here ia. Shall aid be given to higher educa- 
tion in country schools? 

The biennial report of the officers of the Minnesota Inst. for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, shows that an excellent 
work is being done in that institution. 

NgBRASKA.—The entire amount apportioned to the schools 
in this State in Dec. was $170,507.10, of which $6,143.35 came 
to the schools in Gage Co. 


State Editor, E. T. Tomtinson, Auburn, N. F. 


New Tonk — Rev. Dr. Darling, of Hamilton Coll., has been 
speaking in different portions of the State in the interests of 
the college he represents, There is a prospect of raising the 
$500,000 proposed. Prof. A. 14 — of the Auburn Theo. 
Sem., a former professor in ton, is also speaking on the 
same subject. 

Prof Morrison I. Swift, a graduate of Williams in ’79, and 
since a student in Germany and at Johns Hopkins Univ., has 
been elected to a professorship in Hobart Coll. 

The Board of Ed. of the city of New York, after 

the special teachers with one month’s notice, have at a form 
meeting decided that their services shall be retained. —— The 
Male Teachers’ Assoc. of New York city, at a recent session, 
discussed The new course of study.“ 

The Broome Co. Teachers’ Institute will be held in Bing- 
hampton daring the week beginning March 2. As this will be 
the only institute held in this county during the coming year, 
and for the — of secu uniformity in methods, it is 
necessary that all persons intending to teach be present during 
the entire service. Prof. F. P. Lantry and Dr. J. H. French 
have been secured as instructors. Examinations will be held 
at 8; at Windsor 
an tney’s t, March 9; and at tand B - 
ton, March 10. u — 


New Jersey. — Prof. Lyman H. Atwater, D. D., LL. D., of 
Princeton Coll, died on Saturday morning, aged 69 years. 
Prof. Atwater has been connected with the Coll. of New Jersey 
for over a quarter of a century. He was born Feb. 23, 1813, 
at Cedar Hill, Ct., now incorporated in the city of New Haver, 
He was graduated at Yale Coll. in 1831, second in a class of 
81 members, of whom the present president, Noah Porter, was 
one. He entered Yale Theo. Sem. in 1832, became connected 
with Princeton Coll. in 1854, and continued until his death. 


State Editor, D. B. Jonxsox, A. M., New Berne. 


Nokrn CAROLIN A.— We of eastern North Carolina are look - 
ing forward with great pleasure and great expectations to the 
contemplated visit of that most genial and scholarly man, the 
Rev. A. D. — Dr. Mayo is enthused for his work, and, a most 
interesting and effective speak 
q * that bulwark of American freed 
will visit Norfolk, Elizabeth » a Berne, Keaafort, and Wilmington. 


Legislature of “this Slate not since on the — of education. He 
will deliver an address in New Berne in March. bills 


for the privilege of establishing graded E : 
or 0 0 8c wns 
bout the State, are — before the re, that — 


Dortch has introduced a 
of special application. It is a good bill, and will, no doubt, pass 
The appropriations for State 

should be increased, bat I fear that the 
State Supt. of Ed., Hon. J. ©. Scarborough, has submitted an admirable 
report to the Legislature. He shows a most satisfactory advancement in 
the 289 of the State d the 1 year.——Supt. Tomlinson of the 
Wilson Graded School has ed pupils this session.— In the New 
Berne Graded School 475 have been enrolled up to this time. —— The 
school interests of New Berne and of North Carolina have lost a stannch 
friend by the death of J. W. Harper, editor of the New Berne Daily Jour- 
nal. Mr. ~¥~4 was fair, feariess, and forcible in the expression of his 
opinions, and for that reason carried 


man and a 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 


Oxu1o.—At a meeting of the Montgomery Co. Soc., held 
in Dayton, Jan. 27, Dr. John Hancock. Supt. Public Schools, 
delivered an address on the subject, What Shall the Farmer's 
Boy Learn?” The address was tly , and fall of whole- 
some advice which should be heard and heeded by farmers all over this 
country. 

The ont Co. Teachers’ Assoc. is about to adopt u course of profes- 
sional and general reading.——Prof. W. B. Bowles, of Urbana, has been 
elected principal of the 10th Dist. (colored) School of Dayton, to succeed 
the late Prof. Day.—Miss Lucie M. Walker, teacher of vocal music in 
the Gallipolis schools, has resigned her ition on account of ill-health. 
Miss Rose Mullay, of Columbus, s her.——The officers of the Obi 
Coll. Assoc. for the ensuing year are as follows: Prest.—Dr. J. I. Scott, of 
Ohio State Unix.; Vice . Prof. 8. 4 Ort, of Wittenberg Coll. 
Sec.—Dr. S. J. Kirkwood, of the Univ. of Wooster; Treas —Prof. Thomas 
McFadden, of Otterbein Univ.——The Cincinnati will celebrate 
ashington’s birthday. 

State Editor, We a. Custis, Corry, Pa. 
PEeNNSYLVANIA.—The Erie City schools, under the energetic 
management of Supt Jones, are keepirg step with the most 
advanced educational thought of the times, and are fully main- 
taining their well-deserved reputation of being second to none in the 
State. There is an enrollment of 3,745 pupils, and 107 teachers are em- 
ployed. Miss Abbie Low has lately been potas Sapervisor of Pri- 
mary Instr. This office is a new one not only to Erie, but to most of the 
cities in the The value su — 

ver. estimated, a com y such a on, can work w 
Gere ie — the — call raising the standard of primary in- 
straction in the schools of any large city where the duties of the supt. are 


tifarious. A resolution has also passed the Erie 
— the public schools in which to train teach- 


ers for their work. This is another move in the right direction. Erie, 
like many other — omplege Dagny local talent uates 
schools. 


from the city high 
tho of pils. It will be far more profi 


pa 
them a little training at the of the city. 
— 


D 
wana Co., died 
— — He began his work as a in 
ie in 1876. In his death, the common system of the State has 


upon his fifth year of service as supt. of the 


F. Foster is entering 
pe: — excellent work. The number of 


schools of Chester, and is 
last 


the white vernment in 
1876, nearly a half-million colored children have educated 
in the public schools of the State at a cost of about one mil- 
lion dollars. Nearly the whole of the taxes for support of 
the public schools is paid by the white property-holders. 


State Editor, TOS. C. MILLER, Fairmont, V. Va. 
West Vinernta.—Marion Co. teachers have held three very 
creditable meetings this year. The Assoc, meets every six 


— 


= 
gn, tied with 
examination 
not allow his directors to trifle with him. One of the Board, finding fault a 
with Mr. Ss mode of teaching, remonstrated in such a manner that Mr. — 1 
S had bim arrested, and the man paid $3.00 and costs. School Boards / 8 
| | 
7 
ug. 31, 1882, is now published and ready for distribution. | 
eachers and others wishing the Report can secure it by 
making application to the Dept. of Public Instr., and inclosing : 
= $10.42, Lawrenceburg $10.38, Valparaiso $14.59, Aurora $11.54, 9 
| Washington $10.56, Seymour $7.68, Anderson $8.64, Kokomo $9.42, Goshen a 
| $9 67, Shelbyville $11.24, Greencastle $13 26, Brazil $5.89, Connersville N 
| 
| ADbill bas been introduced into the present Legisiature changing the 3 
manner of electing Co. Supts. It is proposed to hereafter elect these | 
officers by a direct vote of th | 
by the township trustees, I — } 
So far the present 2 — 
| The Co. Supt. of Martin 
ers. 
— | 
| 
| Elizabeth City, Dr. Forbes of Beaufort, and Supt. Noble of Wilmington, q 
— will heartily coSperate with me in making his = most pleasant to him a 
most beneficial to us. Crowded houses await his coming. _ 
| 
| 
strong advocate for the best met acation. 8 loss is bemoan | 
by the whole community. The State Press abounds in his praise as a 
nual contests held, the Univ. has won the first honors three — 
times, and the second five times, thus making a record alto- . m ö 
ther unparalleled. | 5 
teacher, and grade of last certificate . 
burned; 
Supt. of 
Kossuth, by sure jadgment and ability has succeeded in securing the adop- 
tion of a uniform series of text-books in his county. The change was so 
managed that the net cost of uniformity was bat 43c. per 12 The ad- 8 
vantages of the plan cannot be estimated. The most of the boards have 
raised the wages of teachers. Kossuth is the largest county in lowa, and , 
ry _ invitation of the — 
of the lowa Ag. Soc., Supt. Speer will make an exhibit of the methods of ; 
instruction he has introduced into the Marshal — 
11 2 upt. ara 0 no ct ucation — table in e 
Acad., Vinton, has 180 — counties — 
culty oaning their permanent school fund. © minimum vote is 8 per te for the superin- 
cent. and the conditions such that the people will not pay It. The Index — 
editorially advises an increase of school facilities in Northwood. 
loat a faithful officer, and 
2,1 here are ers empioyed,—all > 
females. the principalship ot 
Miss Emma J. 
Souts Charleston Courier says that since 
State Assoc. — School Board 
hool-buildings. will 
and a partner are — Ra 
norma! and business institu — 
. schools and become a Dixon book - | — 1 
his time before sailing for 1 ; 
. Payne at n Arbor, Prest. White ; 
‘ 
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held at Palatine, Feb. 10. 

The Lewisburg (Greenbrier Co.) graded school has recently 
been supplied with reading charts, two unabridged diction- 
aries, a fine globe, and some very nice maps. What an im- 
provement it would make in our schools if all the towns in 
the State would supply their teachers with such an outfit! 

Most of our country schools will close in the early part of 
March, having but four and five months term. Towu and 
village schools run from six to ten months in the year. We 
notice, however, a growing disposition in many counties to in- 
crease the length of the term, some districts voting to have six 
month’s school hereafter. These are all indications of growth, 
even if it is slow. 

West Virginia is represented at the Nashville (Tenn.) Nor- 
mal (Peabody) School by three of her progressive young teach- 
ers; namely, Miss Eva Miller of Wheeling, Marcus M. Ross of 
Marion Co., and W. H. Copeman of Preston Co. We learn 
that all are pleased with the school, also that they are making 
8 record for themselves, 

lections for Co. Supt. of free schools take place throughout 
the State on the third Tuesday in May next. The term of 
office begins on the first of July thereafter. 
State Editor, LiInpsEY WEBB, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin.—During the past four years Milwaukee has 
built three district school- houses, each containing from twelve 
to sixteen rooms, and costing from $50,000 to $70,000. One 
more is being built, which will surpass in elegance and con- 
venience all others in the State; also two primary-school 
baildings, costing $20,000 each and ca e of accommodating 400 or 500 
children each, and two branch school-houses costing about $6,000 each. 
As the city charter allows no expenge for school-buil to be incurred 
until the money is collected, the taxes for school oe! gee have been quite 
large. This may account for the fact that the se budget for 1884 has 
been returned to the School Board to b cut down. 

A Woman's Ed. and Indust. Assoc. has been o in Milwaukee 
with a large and enthusiastic membership. Its purposes, according to its 
Constitution, are “to increase fellowship a women in order to pro- 
mote the best practical method for — — educational, Industrial, 
social, and civil advancement.” Supt. James MacAlister is delivering a 
course of lectures on Architecture to one section, while Rev. Dr. Dud- 
ley recently addressed another upon The [nflaence of the Mind upon the 

ealth of the Body.” 

Many of the Milwaukee schools were closed Jan. 22 and 23, owing to the 


cold. 
W. H. Johnson has resigned his position as teacher of Natural Science 
in the Whitewater Normal School to assume the duties of electrician for 
a newly organized Milwaukee Co. His place at Whitewater is tem 
rarily filled by a recent graduate of Wis. Univ.——Garrett Droppus, the 
translator of Shoppenhauer, has ed his position as instructor in 
Latin and English in the Milwaukee High School, to the place in 
the German-English Acad., made vacant by the death of Prof. Mason in 
the Newhall fire ——Prof. Schultz, a teacher in the German-English Acad. 
at Milwaukee, has bought a farm near Madison, to which he will shortly 
remove. 


Tue CoLLxOES.—In 1853, according to the report of the 
secretary of the American Ed. Society, there were, out of 2,163 
students in 11 representative colleges, 745 who were professors 
of religion. At this present time, according to a report just 
made by the official secretary of the same Soc., from about 
6,000 students in 21 colleges, equally representative, more than 
3,000 are professed Christians. y years ago Amherst 
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Por Preparatory Study. 
Copies sent to Teachers for examination, postpaid, upon receip 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


weeks at various points in the county. The last méeting was 


NNEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICS. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, 
PROFESSOR IN UNITED STATES NAVY. 
MEW SCHOOL COURSE. Price. 


Plane Geometry & Trigonometry, with Tables, 1.40 
COLLECE COURSE. 


Coll. had 187 students, of whom 113 were church members; 
to-day it has 352 students, of whom 233 are church members. 
Thirty years ago Brown Univ. had 243 students, of whom 80 
were church members; to-day it has 270, of whom 115 are 
charch members. Thirty years ago Dartmouth had 237 stu- 
dents, of whom 60 were church members; to-day it has 235, of 
whom 78 are church members. Thirty years ago Yale’s stu- 
dents numbered 446, of whom 130 were professed Christians; 
to-day, from 613, 200 are professed Christians. Thirty years 
ago Harvard had 319 students, only 30 of whom were professed 
Christians; to-day, out of 938 students, 300 are judged to be 
professed Christians. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The good people of Whitefield, who are interested in the 
education of their children, have decided to give their daugh- 
ters special advantages from this time, by establishing for 
them a private school in their village. They have been very 
fortunate in securing the services of Miss E. M. Hancock, of 
Boston, as principal. Miss Hancock was educated in this city, 
has taught successfully here for some ten years, and is indorsed 
by Suprs. S. W. Mason and Miss L. Crocker. This school will 
open March 7. 

— W. O. Plympton, a graduate from Bowdoin Coll., has been 
elected principal of the grammar school at Rochester, to fill the 


school in Lynn, Mass. 

— Prof. G. Campbell, of Bowdoin Coll., has been elected to 
the chair of of Mcral and Intellectual Philosophy and Political 
Economy at Dartmouth, as successor to Rev. Daniel J. Noyes, 
D.D., resigned. 

— The Hon. H. G. Parker and Francis J. Parker, execu- 
tors of the late Chief-Justice Joel Parker, have notified the 
trustees of Dartmouth Coll. of their readiness to pay to the 
college the sum of $50,000, as the first instalment of Judge 
Parker’s bequest for the establishment of a Law Dept. in the 
institution.——Prest. Bartlett has been confined to the house 
for a week with a severe attack of influenza, attended with al- 
most entire loss of voice, but is now better, and expects to be 
out in a few days. 


VERMONT. 


— Dr. Lafayette Kanney, who died recently in New York, 
was born at Townsend, Aug. 16, 1819; was fitted for college in 
his native town; was our classmate in Dartmouth Coll., grad- 
uating in 42; studied medicine and began practice in Hard- 
wick, Mass., but for more than thirty years has been a prom- 
inent physician in New York. He was the son of Lieut.-Gov. 
W. E. Ranney, and one of thirteen children, six of whom, as 
well as the father, were physicians. He was the brother of 
Hon. A. A. Ranney, member of Congress from Boston. Dr. 
Ranney, whose death we here record, was a man of excellent 
character, marked ability, and great fidelity in all the relations 
he sustained in life. It is a remarkable fact that two-thirds of 
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tan Bik., Ohicago, III. 
: ade ed for Schools and Academies, 


Cloth, fully illustrated, 350 pages. 


vacancy caused by the removal of J. W. Applebee to a grammar | reg 


Standard Text-Books 


Algebra for Colleges pelos? > ee climb, employ insects to work for them, etc. Beauti- 393 tf 
NEWCOMR’S ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRY Key to * Col 8 1.75 fully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 

A leges, HOW PLANTS GROW. A simple introdac- 
and TRIGONOMETRY, Elements of Geometry, . . . 14.60 tion to Structural Botany; with a Popular Flora. Illns. 
Plane & Sphericai Trigonometry, with Tables, 2 00 by more than 500 engraviugs. 232 pages, small quarto. 
This book, in connection with the “School Field 
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pages. 
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THE TEXT-BOOM OF GEOLOGY. De-|ood; struggles 


Vol. XVII.—No. 8. 


this class, numbering 94, which graduated from 29 forty 
years ago, are still alive. . 0. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bosron.—At the regular meeting of the School Com., Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 13, Dr. Moran offered the following, which 
were referred to the committee on text-books: 


Whereas, It is a well-known fact that the majority of Pm in the 

mmar schools are withdrawn from them before gradua „ and are 
thereby deprived of sufficient knowledge of those necessary branches of 
learning which is expected to prepare them for their after-life in the 
world; and 

Whereas, It is a fact that the — „ of graduates of the grammar 
schools is of late years much greater than it was ten or twenty ago; and 

Wi , There is reason to believe that the graduates of the grammar 


schools are not at present as well grounded in the essential and practically 
useful studies as were the graduates of earlier years; and 

Whereas, There is also reason to suppose that the time of our public- 
school pupils, which is devoted to minor and to many of them unnecessary 
branches of education, might in part or wholly be assigned to cardinal 
and useful studies with much greater advantage:to the children; therefore, 

Ordered, That the committee on text-books be instructed when prepar- 
ing their coming annual report on the course of studies and list of text- 
books, to take into serious consideration, and report accordingly, on the 
advisibility of simplifying the course of studies in the public schools, aud, 
upon consultation with the board of supervisors, of determining the 
amount of time to be devoted to each study or exercise. 

Ordered, That, in view of the facts and suggestions set forth in the 
above preamble and order, the committee on text-books be instructed to 
carefully examine into the necessity, if any, of reducing the number of 
text-books and books of reference now authorized in the public schools. 

Gov. Butler has expressed his disapproval, in a mild way, of 
one bill passed by the legislature. He has refused to sign the 
ular appropriation bill for educational expenses The bill 
includes $61,301 for normal schools, $15,975 for the Normal 
Art School, $30,000 for the Perkins School for the Blind, aid 
to pupils in norma) schools, traveling expenses of the Board 
of Ed., ete. The bill therefore become a law without bis 
signature. 

— The question of fire-escapes has been agitated at Harvard 
for some time, among the students and by the college press. 
Now, however, the authurities propose to take action. The 
decision of the question lies, practically, in the hands of the 
president, the treasurer, the bursar, and the supt. of the yard. 
It is probable that they will adopt a system of rope fire-escapes, 
giving every student who desires one a long rope, which he 
will be obliged to keep fastened to a staple in the window, 
always ready for use. 

— The annual report of Supt. Waterman shows that the 

ublic schools of Taunton are in good condition, and that there 
2 a constant normal growth and advancement toward the best 
methods of instruction which have stood the test of time. The 
Supt. refers to the crowded condition of several schools, and 
recommends the erection of a new school-building on the lot 
occupied by the Bay street school-house, The need of a new 
high-school-house is u Although the recommendation 
for every one of Supt. Waterman’s fifteen years of service, that 
the city should not be without a high-school-house, has be- 
come, as it were, an essential feature of each school report, it 
is to be hoped that the city will finally erect a suitable build- 
ing, or that some public-spirited citizen will put the city gov- 
ernment to shame, as Mrs. Young did in the neighboring city 
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Sree. 


Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Speci 8 
A. b. WORTHINGTON & OO. Hactfond 


ANT ED.—Salesmen; experience not necessary; 

we will teach you how to make $30 to $100 par 
week; you enn do this readily after one week’s training, 
and have a steady, lucrative, and independent business; 


391 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


TER K. Foses, author of Z 
147 Tremont, cor. of West 8t., Boston. N 


call and be convinced. TIN „ 
call an MARTIN GARRISON & 85 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, 


suited to every style of wri 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. ——— ——— H— 


316 tt IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New- Lock. 
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of Fall River, by presenting an acceptable site and promising 
to have an elegant building constructed. Certainly in no other 
city of the Commonwealth has the high school been so long 
without a local habitation. The Supt.’s report is plain and 
practical, a document deserving the careful consideration of 
the citizens of Taunton, and containing suggestions demand- 
ing action as well as discussion. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The School Com. of Pawtucket, believing that the best 
method of keeping good teachers is to pay them well for their 
services, have just raised the salaries of two of their grammar 
masters, — Geo. W. Cole, and John F. Kent, — to $1,200 per 
annum; their present salary being $1,000. 

— The alumni of Brown Univ. residing in and about Bos- 
ton held a pleasant reunion at Young’s Hotel in that city, 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 14; Hon. Edward L. Pierce, 50, 
presided. Among the distinguished Brunonians who were 
present, we mention Prest. Robinson; Hon. Wm. Gaston, 
LL. D., 40; Rev. Dr. Geo. D. Boardman, 52; Judge Staples, 
51; Chief-Justice Morton, of the Mass. Supreme Court; Hon. 


F. W. Bird, and Hon. John Winslow, of New York. Profs. 
J. L. Lincoln, Benj. F. Clark, and Dr. R. A. Guild were also 
present. The Brown Univ. Glee Club were present and graced 
the assembly with numerous songs. 

— At the regular monthly meeting of the Newport School 
Com. for February, Judge Baker presiding, several matters of 
interest were brought up and discussed. Ps 

— Supt. Littlefield favored the abolishing of at least one of 
the recesses in the school-day. Among those who favored the 
proposition were Messrs. Thomas T. Carr, J. H. Cozzens, L. 
D. Davis, and Dr. Randolph. The question of recesses, in its 
various bearings, was discussed by tha gentlemen mentioned. 

— The School Com. of Bristol have just been considering 
the expediency of changing the school-day for the high school 
from one session to two. 

— The Woonsocket High School was favored by a lecture, 
Friday, Feb. 9, by Rev. C. J. White of that town; subject, 
** Sensational Literature.“ 

— The Pawtucket Town Council recommend an appropria. 
tion of $35,000 for the schools of that town for the coming year- 

— Brown Univ., through the munificence of the late Hon. 
Geo. F. Wilson, of East Providence, is to receive the handsome 


He aleo provides for a bequest of $50,000 for 


sum of $100,000. 
Dartmouth Coll 


CONNECTICUT. 


— We t to learn that Mr. Stockwell, for many years the 
efficient and popular principal of the Arsenal District School, 
Hartford, has been obliged to resign on account of ill-health, 
Mr. Stockwell has not only been a very acceptable and success- 
ful teacher, but he has ever been ready to codperate in all 
efforts for the promotion of the interests of education. We 
trust he may not long be compelled to refrain from a work for 
— he is so well fitted, and in which he feels so deep an in- 

— A meeting of the teachers and friends of education in 
the towns of Avon, Canton, Bloomfield, and Simsbury will be 
held at the last-named town on Friday, the 23d. Such meet- 
ings, rightly conducted, are instramental of much good. Mr. 
J. B. McLean, an earnest and successful teacher in Simsbury, 
has been active in providing for this meeting. 

— Mr. J. G. Baird, who has faithfully served as clerk of the 
Sec. of the Board of Ed., has resigned. 


UROPE.— Summer Excursions ; ninth season. 
Address Dr. L. C. LOOMIS, Yonkers, N. V. 408b 


| Longfellow’s Birthday. 


LONGFELLOW’S PORTRAIT, - $1 50 
LONGFELLOW’S HOME,- - 75 
LONGFELLOW Birthday Exercises, 05 


Either of the above, with a copy of Miss BATES’ 
Birthday Exercises, 
For Oue New Subscriber to The Journal. 


Address at once, N. E. PUBLISHING Co., 
408 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


To State and County Supts, of Schools 


MOSES TRUE BROWN 
will make engagements for 1883-4, for his Lectures and 
Instruction before Teachers’ Inuatitutes. 

Engagements made now are secure, 

Also 12 Lectures on the PHILOSOPHY OF ExPRES- 
SION as taught by FRANCOIS DELSARTE; or, AGLANOE 
AT THE NEW ELOCUTION (a new lecture), 

496 Address, COLLEGE HILL, Mass. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar 


Ridpath’s Gram, School Hist. 
Ridpath’s Academic Mist. of the U. 8. 


TEST 


teachers of the 


the U. & 


Boston, February 15, 1883. 
„ desire to call the attention of the 


Equitable School Records for mark- 
ing Scholarship, Attendance, and Deport- 
ment in the Schools, by J. H. Gerry, Esq. 


The Equitable 
SCHOOL RECORD 


Marking Scholarship, Attendance, and Deport-|tssating 


ment, in Schools and Colleges. 


BY I. H. GERRY, 


Grovestend, Essex County, N. J., formerly Superintendent of the Public Schools 


in the City of Orange, N. J. 


IMONIAL. 


Commonwealth to the petwal ownership. 


The price of RROORD Book, with Table, com- 
plete, $1.50. Teachers desiring the TABLE sepa- 
rately can be supplied at $1.50,—absolute, per- 
The Table will be loaned} 
to teachers at the rate of 50 cents a year. 
Table is adapted to any form of School Records. 

The percentage of pupils’ rank in Scholarship, 
Attendance, and Deportment, can be obtained in 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.— Mathematical Instruments 2 pp.) 
II. ical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
III.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Ph h. and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 


(1) 9234 Chestnat t., Philadelphia. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 
of Home the va Socigty for the Encouragement 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, 82.50, 
wen 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they ard beautiful, 
they provide the best and o st method for 
accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 

PF. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


The 


Milne’s Inductive Arithmeties. It seems to me to afford an easy and 
Milne's Elements of Algebra. : ONE-TENTH of the time usually required by Teachers’ Agency 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, accurate means ef keeping the School {ntroduces to coll „schools, and families superior 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 7 f other methods. Professors, Principals, ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
First Lessons in Philology. Record. esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. J. N. DICKINSON, Address, I. H. GERRY, good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. 
Sec’y of Bd. of Education, Mass. Boston, Mass. Teachers’ dee, 
240 zz (1) 23 U: Square, New York. 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic 
Gout, General Debility, Catarrh, and all 
disorders caused by a thin and impoverished, 
or corrupted, condition of the blood; expelling 
the blood-poisons from the system, enriching 
und renewing the blood, and restoring its vital- 
izing power. 

During a long period of unparalleled useful- 
ness, AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proven its 
perfect adaptation to the cure of all diseases 


Dr. James H. 


Diphtheria 


Again: 


Bright’s Disease... 21 66 — 
Sixt cent. of the,total mortality now comes from Consumption, Pneumonia, Heart Disease 
— halitis, Paralysis, Cancer, Bronchitis, Debility. 


ld A Diphtheria, hoid Fever, Ce 
14 with the last forty-one years, in the following dis- 


Again: The mortality for the last five years, compa 


AND THE REASON ALL HAVE IT MORE OR LESS. 


Rollins, in the Boston Medical Journal says: “ We nearly all are the 


possesso 
inheritance or acquirement, of imperfect nervous organizations, that are consequently unable to lend their aid 
to digestion as they should. For this reason but few of us are able to digest enough food for our bodily repair; 
hence we experience the sensation of having over-eaten when in realit 
What are the results? — 
the following diseases is increasing annually, and has since 1872 : 


We see by the husetts Registration 


Peritonitis...... 184 per cent. 
60 


Pueumo nia 


28 percent. 
4 
Apoplexy........ 76 


we have not eaten enough.” 
ports of 1881 that the mortality from 


Paralysis....... 26 per cent. 
Heurt Disease. 59 66 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials From ITs PATRONS show 
that the Managers experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 


rs, either by 


originating in poor blood and weakened vitality, sea, bas inc : ee eee 20 percent. | Of Success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
It is a highly concentrated extract of Sarsa- . „e 23 *** Ur — — n * tions should register at once. Fall vacan- 
parilla and other blood-purifying roots, Respiratory Organ 32 06 Generative Ur gane 70 cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 

cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 


combined with Iodide of Potassium and 
Iron, and is the safest, most reliable, and most 
economical blood-purifier and blood-food that 


. cholera i 
ean be used, 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. — 15, 56 per 
“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of the | sumption 33 pe 


Inflammatory Rheumatism, with which I have 


suffered for many years. H. Moore.” tion 
Durham, Ia., March 2, 1882. . 20 to 30, 67 per 
Eight years ago I had an attack of Rheuma- 


tism so severe that I could not move from the bed, 
or dress, without help. I tried several remedies 
without much if any relief, until I took AyER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, by the use of two bottles of 
which I was completely cured, I have not been 
troubled with the Rheumatism since. Have sold 
large quantities of your SARSAPARILLA, and it 
still retains its wonderful popularity. The many 
notable cures it has effected in this vicinity con- 
vince me that it is the best blood medicine ever 
offered to the public. E. F. HARRIs.” 
River St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 


Last March I was so weak from genera] de- 
bility that I could not walk without mele. Fol- 
lowing the advice of a friend, I commenced takin, for poor d 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and before I liad usec 
three hottles I feltas well as I ever did in my life. 
I hay n at work now for two months, and 
thin r SARSAPARILLA the greatest blood 
med in the world, JAMES MAYNARD.” 
52 fest dad St., New York, July 19, 1882. 


4 /er’s SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and 
all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Ec- 
zema, Ringworm, Blotches, Sores, Boils, 
Tumors, and Eruptions of the Skin. Itclears 
the blood of all impurities, aids digestion, stimu- 


has been to me 
Liquid Food. 


estion, 


value it as a tonic 


5 to 10, 66 per cent.; and of that, 60 per cent. diph- 


r cent. each. 
15 to 20, 72 per cent.; of that, 66 per cent. consump- 


tion. 
30 to 40, 60 per cent; of that, 68 per cent. consump- 
tion, 


Having used your liquid food for several months, 
I — to ahve may — to the great value it 


have been cured was my — by the use o 
ours gratefu 
. E. SHELDON, Editor. 


From the New York School Journal, Sept. 1, 1882. Soe wid ut — 
We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, and are using 
it in our family as an excellent remedy for dyspepsia, 


testimony in its favor. 
in the Sacred Heart of Jesus andMary, 
THE SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


Again: Of the 120 diseases, five of them represent a large per cent. of the deaths of different ages. 
Under 5 years, 42 


r cent. of the total. Of that, 37 


antum, and 18 per cent. diphtheria. | tion. 


t.; of that, diphtheria and con- 
. eg disease, 26 per cent. each. 


ease, 25 per cent. each. 
1 that, 61 cent consump- 

40 to 50, cancers, 16 per cent. 

50 to 56, cancers, i2% per cent, 

60 to 70, cancers, 14 per cent. 


Primary Teacher. 
me Boston, Oct. 4, 1882. 


Several cases of chronic 1 
you 


ConVENT Goop SHEPHERD, 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1882. 


rfect satisfaction. 


Yours 


be - 60, 50 per cent.; of that, 36 per cent. consump- 
60 to 70, 50 per cent.; of that, consumption and heart 
70 to 80, 55 per cent.; of that, old age and heart dis- 
Over 80, 78 per cent; of that, 60 per cent. old age. 


Extract from an editorial in the N. I. Nautical 
forty-seven fishermen on the Banks in the fog: 


“A few ounces of Murdock s Liquid Food in each dory 
will sustain life a long time. This ‘Food’ requires no 
preparation at the hands of the consumer, and is ready 
This‘ Food’ is now supplied 
to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and Life-saving Stations, 
etc. We always recommend a good | and is universally indorsed by physicians everwhere. 
thing, and in this case entirely unsolicited.—[£ditor. 


„Those who know us will not charge us with puffing 
We highly | any article of this kind for pecuniary 
and restorative, and gladly give our | mentioned it because we know from actual experience 
its value for the purposes we recommend it.” 


Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 


for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 


40 to 50, 60 per cent.; of that, 53 per cent. consump: | oelve prompt and careful attention. 


ddress — Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, 
205 Allentown, Penn. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; Man’ g'r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to itions ; supplies Schools of every 


ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Se 
hool Properties. 
Full particulars, with Application-forms, and the 
EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 

D. F. DEIMON, Manager 
889 tf eo 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


mt fer the Juvet Globe 


It quenches hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it ' 7 
is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known a enn 
, ‘ ith which to supply our fishing-dories for use in pre- 
Boye O'REILLY, Esq.: 

** — have used —— Liquid Food, serving the lives of their occupants when separated 
which you so kindly brought to our attention, for some | from their vessels. 

time past, with most beneficial results in nearly every 
case. It has given 


K. MIRIAM COYRIERE & Co., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


ROCKWAY Teachers’ Agency, TimEs 
BUILD'G., CHICAGO, will supply able Supts. and 
aw ger with good positions in the Central, 
estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 
year, in publio or private schools. Great demand for 
lady teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


gain ; we have 


the aetion of the bowels, and thus restores We all fo when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, frequently being 

vitality and strengthens the whole system. so reduced th we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdeck’s Liquid Food will relieve exba make a 
7 minutes. mach when 
PREPARED BY ond by Our Premium-List for 1883 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles, $5, 


TS DICKENS READER. By 
PARD, 100 Selections, 2 cts. 898 2 


ter than all preparations known 
all — itis the only food tha: will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


use in the United States Navy und Hospitals. Our electrotypes show that all like it and 
1 by your D t; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 
oOns ounce, 15 ots.; 6 on., 55 cts.; 12 O., $1.00, 


to those who wish to eng ge 


Is a valuable auxiliary 
ir profitable Agency work. 


MURDOCE’S LIQUID FOOD OO., Boston. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. 
8 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
— “ / 
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weeks at various points in the county. The last méeting was 


held at Palatine, Feb. 10. 

The Lewisburg (Greenbrier Co.) graded school has recently 
been supplied with reading charts, two unabridged diction- 
aries, a fine globe, and some very nice maps. What an im- 
provement it would make in our schools if all the towns in 
the State would supply their teachers with such an outfit! 

Most of our country schools will close in the early part of 
March, having but four and five months term. Town and 
village schools run from six to ten months in the year. We 
notice, however, a growing disposition in many counties to in- 
crease the length of the term, some districts voting to have six 
month’s school hereafter. These are all indications of growth, 
even if it is slow. 

West Virginia is ted at the Nashville (Tenn.) Nor- 
mal (Peabody) School by three of her progressive young teach- 
ers; namely, Miss Eva Miller of Wheeling, Marcus M. Ross of 
Marion Co., and W. H. Copeman of Preston Co. We learn 
that all are pleased with the school, also that they are making 
a record for themselves. 

lections for Co. Supt. of free schools take place throughout 
the State on the third Tuesday in May next. The term of 
office begins on the first of July thereafter. 


State Editor, LinpszEY WEBB, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin.—During the past four years Milwaukee has 
built three district school- houses, each containing from twelve 
to sixteen rooms, and costing from $50,000 to $70,000. One 
more is being built, which will surpass in elegance and con- 
venience all others in the State; also two primary-school 
buildings, costing $20,000 each and ca ie of accommodating 400 or 500 
children each, and two branch school-houses costing about $6,000 each. 
As the city charter allows no expenge for school-buil to be incurred 
until the money is collected, the taxes for school have been quite 
large. This may account for the fact that the sc budget for 1884 has 
been returned to the School Board tw bs cut down. 

A Woman’s Ed. and Indust. Assoc. has been organized in Milwaukee 
with a large and enthusiastic membership. Its purposes, according to its 
Constitution, are “to increase — a women in order to pro- 
mote the best practical method for securing their educational, indastrial, 
social, and civil advancement.” Supt. James MacAlister is delivering a 
course of lectures on Architecture to one section, while Rev. Dr. Dad- 
~ recently addressed another upon The Inflaence of the Mind upon the 

ealth of the Body.” 
me . were closed Jan. 22 and 23, owing to the 

tense cold. 

W. H. Johnson has resigned his position as teacher of Natural Science 
in the Whitewater Normal School to assume the duties of electrician for 
a newly organized Milwaukee Co. His place at Whitewater is —_ 
rarily filled by a recent graduate of Wis. Univ.——Garrett Droppus, the 
translator of SA: hauer, has ed his position as instructor in 
Latin and English the Milwaukee High School, to the place in 
the German English Acad., made vacant by the death of Prof. Mason in 
the Newhall fire ——Prof. Schultz, a teacher in the German-English Acad. 
at Milwaukee, has bought a farm near Madison, to which he will shortly 
remove. 


Tue ColLLxoks.—In 1853, according to the report of the 
secretary of the American Ed. Society, there were, out of 2,163 
students in 11 representative colleges, 745 who were professors 
of religion. At this present time, according to a report just 
made by the official secretary of the same Soc., from about 
6,000 students in 21 colleges, equally representative, more than 
3,000 are professed Christians. y years ago Amherst 


YALE NEWCOM 


Indicate in their Catalogue 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, 
AnD PROFESSOR IN UNITED STATES NAVY. 
( O RN E EL i. MEW SCHOOL COURSE. Price. 
Algebra for Schools, ‘ ‘ 81.20 
Plane Geometry & Trigonometry, with Tables, 1.40 
MEW COLLECE COURSE. 
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Coll. had 187 students, of whom 113 were church members; 
to-day it has 352 students, of whom 233 are church members. 
Thirty years ago Brown Univ. had 243 students, of whom 80 
were church members; to-day it has 270, of whom 115 are 
church members. Thirty years ago Dartmouth had 237 stu- 
dents, of whom 60 were church members; to-day it has 235, of 
whom 78 are church members. Thirty years ago Yale’s stu- 
dents numbered 446, of whom 130 were professed Christians; 
to-day, from 613, 290 are professed Christians. Thirty years 
ago Harvard had 319 students, only 30 of whom were professed 
Christians; to-day, out of 938 students, 300 are judged to be 
professed Christians. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The good people of Whitefield, who are interested in the 
education of their children, have decided to give their daugh- 
ters special advantages from this time, by establishing for 
them a private school in their village. They have been very 
fortunate in securing the services of Miss E. M. Hancock, of 
Boston, as principal. Miss Hancock was educated in this city, 
has taught successfully here for some ten years, and is indorsed 
by Suprs. S. W. Mason and Miss L. Crocker. This school will 
open March 7. 

— W. O. Plympton, a graduate from Bowdoin Coll., has been 
elected principal of the grammar school at Rochester, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the removal of J. W. Applebee to a grammar 
school in Lynn, Mass. 

— Prof. G. Campbell, of Bowdoin Coll., has been elected to 
the chair of of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and Political 
Economy at Dartmouth, as successor to Rev. Daniel J. Noyes, 
D.D., resigned. 

— The Hon. H. G. Parker and Francis J. Parker, execu- 
tors of the late Chief-Justice Joel Parker, have notified the 
trustees of Dartmouth Coll. of their readiness to pay to the 
college the sum of $50,000, as the first instalment of Judge 
Parker’s bequest for the establishment of a Law Dept. in the 
institution.——Prest. Bartlett has been confined to the house 
for a week with a severe attack of influenza, attended with al- 
most entire loss of voice, but is now better, and expects to be 
out in a few days. 


VERMONT. 


— Dr. Lafayette Kanney, who died recently in New York, 
was born at Townsend, Aug. 16, 1819; was fitted for college in 
his native town; was our classmate in Dartmouth Coll., grad- 
uating in 42; studied medicine and began practice in Hard- 
wick, Mass., but for more than thirty years has been a prom- 
inent physician in New York. He was the son of Lieut.-Gov. 
W. E. Ranney, and one of thirteen children, six of whom, as 
well as the father, were physicians. He was the brother of 
Hon. A. A. Ranney, member of Congress from Boston. Dr. 
Ranney, whose death we here record, was a man of excellent 
character, marked ability, and great fidelity in all the relations 
he sustained in life. It is a remarkable fact that two-thirds of 
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this class, numbering 94, which graduated from college forty 
years ago, are still alive. H. O. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosron.—At the regular meeting of the School Com., Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 13, Dr. Moran offered the following, which 
were referred to the committee on text-books: 

Whereas, It is a well-known fact that the majority of pupils in the 

n 
— which is expected to prepare them for their after-life in the 
world; and 

Whereas, It is a fact that the average of graduates of the grammar 
schools is of late years much ter than it was ten or twenty ago; and 

Whereas, There is reason to believe that the graduates of the grammar 
schools are not at present as well grounded in the essential and practically 
usefal studies as were the graduates of earlier years; and 

Whereas, There is also reason to suppose that the time of our public- 
school pupils, which is devoted to minor and to many of them unnecessary, 
branches of education, might in part or wholly be assigned to cardinal 
and useful studies with much greater advantage\to the children; therefore, 

Ordered, That the committee on text-books be instructed when prepar- 
ing their coming annual report on the course of studies and list of text- 
books, to take into serious consideration, and report accordingly, on the: 
advisibility of simplifying the course of studies in the public schools, and, 
upon consultation with the board of supervisors, of determining the 
amount of time to be devoted to each study or exercise. 

Ordered, That, in view of the facts and suggestions set forth in the 
above preamble and order, the committee on text books be instructed to 
carefully examine into the necessity, if any, of reducing the number of 
text-books and books of reference now authorized in the public schools. 

Gov. Butler has expressed his disapproval, in a mild way, of 
one bill passed by the legislature. He has refused to sign the 
regular appropriation bill for educational expenses The bill 
includes $61,301 for normal schools, $15,975 for the Normal 
Art School, $30,000 for the Perkins School for the Blind, aid 
to pupils in norma) schools, traveling expenses of the Board 
of Ed., ete. The bill therefore become à law without bis 
signature, 

— The question of fire-escapes has been agitated at Harvard 
for some time, among the students and by the college press. 
Now, however, the authorities propose to take action. The 
decision of the question lies, practically, in the hands of the 

resident, the treasurer, the bursar, and the supt. of the yard. 

t is probable that they will adopt a system of rope fire-escapes, 
giving every student who desires one a long rope, which he 
will be obliged to keep fastened to a staple in the window, 
always ready for use. 

— The annual report of Supt. Waterman shows that the 

ublic schools of Taunton are in good condition, and that there 

8 a constant normal growth and advancement toward the best 
methods of instruction which have stood the test of time. The 
Supt. refers to the crowded condition of several schools, and 
recommends the erection of a new school-building on the lot 
occupied by the Bay street school-house, The need of a new 
high-school-house is urged. Although the recommendation 
for every one of Supt. Waterman’s fifteen years of service, that 
the city should not be without a high-school-house, has be- 
come, as it were, an essential feature of each school report, it 
is to be hoped that the city will finally erect a suitable build- 
ing, or that some public-spirited citizen will put the city gov- 
ernment to shame, as Mrs. Young did in the neighboring city 


B’S MATHEMATICS. 


— 


Standard Text-Books 


Agents Wanted. 


BOTANY. 


By Pror. Asa Gray, of Harvard. 


138 tc. Beauti 
igebra leges climb, employ insects to work for them, etc. u 
a Ser Col fully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 393 tf 


IN THE SALE OF 
THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 


THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible 
Bow they — and make from 823 to ®7 weekly, write to 


For Preparatory Study. 


Copies sent to Teachers for examination, postpaid, upon receipt of one-half the above prices. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Key to Algebra for Colleges, r 1.75 
Elements of Geometry, . . . 14.60 
Plane & Sphericai Trigonometry, with Tables, 2.00 
Trigonometry (separate), 1.50 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pericdicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. T. State Educa- 

Established 


The A Monthly Journal 
mie Per year, 50 cts. 
Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The 

Regents’ estions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 

Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 

Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 

Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &., &. 

Schoo! Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Black- 

board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 
Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


FOR SALE, 
a and e t school „ situated ina 
most desirable locality, in a Western Said 
erty consists of 24 acres of land, with ample 


uses — by the proprietor, much below ite 


value, pply to IRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N. E. 
40% 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READIN 
78 SPEAKERS. Somethin 
or SchoolsCiabs, or Parlor. The latest, best, and 
spiciest things in this line. Full descriptive cata- 
free. T. 8. DENISON, 
cow tf Metropolitan Block, 400, ILL. 


Word- hunt. Ten cash prizes. 


0. W. BARDEEN,| § h, WINCHELL & C0. 


in| Griibe’s Method. Paper 200, Flex. cloth, . 30 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
AND DEALERS IN SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers, . $150 
Wedgwood’s Topical Analysis. 


Hennequin’s Questions on French Gram’r, 25 


Latin in the Public Schools, . ... 15 

Rules and Hints on Theory and Practice 
of 1 é 10 

Graded Songs, Primary nler- 
mediate, each . 10 
Graded e Exercises, 3 parts, ea. 10 
A Rhyme of the District as cy 
8, ° 25 


Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 50 cts. and 1 00 
Practice Paper. Per ream, 960 sheets, - 800 


ae We are ite for Teachers, ev: here, who 
wish to order or school-su — at pet 
wholesale. Metropolitan Bik., Chicago, III. 


METRIC AND FOOT RULES, 


FREE. 


We will send to the Principal of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rules with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 
and packing. 
Bend s cents for - - 10 Rules. 
“15 “ “ ° e e 25 “ 
— é 560 « 


N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 
and Normal Schools. Address 


N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 ing the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Fifth edition. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A simple introduc- 
tion to Structural Botany; with a Popular Flora. Illus. 
by more than 500 engraviugs. 232 pages, small quarto. 

This book, in connection with the “School Field 
Book,“ supplies a complete course in Botany for Com- 
mon Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY, and V table 
Physiology, to which is added a copious Gi 8 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 236 pages. : 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BOT- 
ANV. A popular and comprehensive School book, 
adapted to uners and advanced classes. 8vo, cloth, 


621 pages. 

This book,in connection with “How Plants Grow,’’ 
supplies a complete course in Botany for Common 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. Arranged according 
to the natural system and containing 20 plates, illustrat- 


hthissue. Cloth, 8vo, 700 es. 
HE SAME, bound with “ The Lessons.“ 


GRAWS NEW STRUCTUBAL AND 
SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. An introduction to 
Structural and Systematic Botany and Vegetable Physi- 
ology, being the sixth and revised edition of the Botan- 
ical Text-book, entirely rewritten and greatly extended. 
Illus. by numerous wood-cuts, Cloth, 8vo, 442 pages. 


GEOLOGY. 
By Pror. Jamus D. DANA, of Yale. 


GEOLOGICAL STORY BRIEFLY 
TOLD. An introduction to Geology, for the general 
reader and for beginners in the Science. 1 vol., Ia mo, 
275 pages. Profusely illustrated and handsomely bound. 

THE TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. De- 

ed for Schools and Academies, Revised edition. 
Cloth, fully illustrated, 350 pages. 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Thoroughly re- 
vised, much enlarged, and almost wholl rewritten. 
Treating of the Principles of Science, with ref- 
erence to American Geological History, for the use of 
Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. IIlus. 
by a Chart of the World, and over 1000 figures, mostly 
from American sources. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. 

The above are generally for sale by booksell 
but when not thus obtainable the may be had direct 
from us. Descriptive circulars prices by mail. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, Publishes, 
753 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

AND READER. Wat- 


Rules and a new 
illatrated h of 535 f „ 
— Stamps 


E 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. “C. 


ADIES \A/HITE LJOUSE. 
The ONLY Book of the kind M M ever pub’d 


NEW EDITION. trom ‘to 


present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & OO. NIA 


30,000 SO ’ 


J i 300 best-loved gems of sony, 
— TM comic, sentimental, and sacred. — in grand 
variety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $400; - 
here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Highly prai 
by such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 
or terms, ress A B N 24 
Chestnut Street, Phila. 


can now a fortune. Out- 
AGENTS tit worth 810 E. G. 
RIDEOUT & C., 10 Barclay st., N. V. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY FOR LIFE OF 


GARFIELD 


Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustrations; Lowest: 
Price. — 2 tue scenes and incidents of his boy- 
hood; struggles of his youth; might of his early man- 
hood; valor as a Soldier; career as a Statesman ; election. 
to the Presidency; and the Tragic Story of his Death. 
Fastest-selling book. 700 large pages. Outfit 50c. 
Address JONES RROS. & C0., Ulncinnati 4 Chicago. 


WE WANT 1% mr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
OUR Gen ILD I DIA S. 
. nm. Super tratio 
great work was subscribed for by rree't arthur, Gen- Gran 
and hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the — 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, 
and is the grandest chance to coin money ever offered to Agents. 


Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, Speci free. 
(oA. b. WORTHINGTON & CO. 


ANT ED.—Salesmen; experience not necessary; 
we will teach you how to make $30 to $100 — 
week; you enn do this readily after one week 's training, 


TER K. Foes, author of Zlocution 
147 Tremont, cor. of West St., Boston. — 


| call and be convinced. 


and have a steady, lucrative, and independent business; 
call anc MARTIN GARRISON & 00., 


[SPENCE 


RIAN 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, 


suited to every style of writing. A sample ot «nen, 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


316 tt IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New-York . 
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of Fall River, by presenting an acceptable site and promising 
to have an elegant building constructed. Certainly inno other 
city of the Commonwealth has the high school been so long 
without a local habitation. The Supt.’s report is plain and 
practical, a document deserving the careful consideration of 
the citizens of Taunton, and containing suggestions demand- 
ing action as well as discussion. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The School Com. of Pawtucket, believing that the best 
method of keeping good teachers is to pay them well for their 
services, have just raised the salaries of two of their grammar 
masters, — Geo. W. Cole, and John F. Kent, — to $1,200 per 
annum; their present salary being $1,000. 

— The alumni of Brown Univ. residing in and about Bos- 
ton held a pleasant reunion at Young’s Hotel in that city, 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 14; Hon. Edward L. Pierce, 50, 
presided. Among the distinguished Brunonians who were 
present, we mention Prest. Robinson; Hon. Wm. Gaston, 
LL. D., 40; Rev. Dr. Geo. D. Boardman, 52; Judge Staples, 
51; Chief -Justice Morton, of the Mass. Supreme Court; Hon. 


F. W. Bird, and Hon. John Winslow, of New Tork. Profs. 
J. L. Lincoln, Benj. F. Clark, and Dr. R. A. Guild were also 
present. The Brown Univ. Glee Club were present and graced 
the assembly with numerous songs. 

— At the regular monthly meeting of the Newport School 
Com. for February, Judge Baker presiding, several matters of 
interest were brought up and discussed. : 

— Supt. Littlefield favored the abolishing of at least one of 
the recesses in the school-day. Among those who favored the 
proposition were Messrs. Thomas T. Carr, J. H. Cozzens, L. 
D. Davis, and Dr. Randolph. The question of recesses, in its 
various bearings, was discussed by tha gentlemen mentioned. 

— The School Com. of Bristol have just been considering 
the expediency of changing the school-day for the high school 
from one session to two. 

— The Woonsocket High School was favored by a lecture, 
Friday, Feb. 9, by Rev. C. J. White of that town; subject, 
** Sensational Literature.“ 

— The Pawtucket Town Council recommend an appropria. 
tion of $35,000 for the schools of that town for the coming year- 

— Brown Univ., through the munificence of the late Hon. 
Geo. F. Wilson, of East Providence, is to receive the handsome 


He also provides for a bequest of $50,000 for 


sum of $100,000. 
Dartmouth Coll. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— We t to learn that Mr. Stockwell, for many years the 
efficient and popular principal of the Arsenal District School, 
Hartford, has been obliged to resign on account of ill-health. 
Mr. Stockwell has not only been a very acceptable and success- 
ful teacher, but he has ever been ready to codperate in all 
efforts for the promotion of the interests of education. We 
trust he may not long be compelled to refrain from a work for 
— he is so well fitted, and in which he feels so deep an in- 

res 

— A meeting of the teachers and friends of education in 
the towns of Avon, Canton, Bloomfield, and Simsbury will be 
held at the last-named town on Friday, the 23d. Such meet- 
ings, rightly conducted, are instrumental of much good. Mr. 
J. B. McLean, an earnest and successful teacher in Simsbury, 
has been active in providing for this meeting. 

— Mr. J. G. Baird, who has faithfully served as clerk of the 
Sec. of the Board of Ed., has resigned. 


UROPE.— Summer Excursions ; ninth season. 
Address Dr. L. C. LOOMIS, Yonkers, N. V. 408h 


Longfellow’s Birthday. 


LONGFELLOW’S PORTRAIT. $1 50 

LONGFELLOW’S HOME,- - - 7 

LONGFELLOW Birthday Exercises, 05 
Either of the above, with a copy of Miss BATES’ 


Birthday Exercises, 
For Oue New Subscriber to The Journal. 


Address at once, N. E. PUBLISHING Co., 
408 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


To State aud County Supts. of Schools. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN 
will make engagements for 1883-4, for his Lectures and 
Instruction before Teachers’ Iustitutes. 

Engagements made now are secure, 

Also 12 Lectures on the PaILosopny or ExPReEs- 
SION as taught by FRANCOIS DELSARTE; or, AGLANOCE 
AT THE NEW ELOCUTION (a new lecture), 

406 Address, COLLEGE HILL, Mass. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram, School Hist. of the U. . 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic 
Gout, General Debility, Catarrh, and all 
disorders caused by a thin and impoverished, 
or corrupted, condition of the blood; expelling 
the blood-poisons froin the system, enriching 
and renewing the blood, and restoring its vital- 
izing power. 

During à long period of unparalleled useful- 
ness, AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proven its 
perfect adaptation to the cure of all diseases 
originating in poor blood and weakened vitality. 
It is a highly concentrated extract of Sarsa- 
parilla and other blood-purifying roots, 
combined with Iodide of Potassium and 
Iron, aud is the safest, most reliable, and most 
economical blood-purifier and blood-food that 
can be used. 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of the 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, with which I have 
suffered for many years. H. Moore.” 

Durham, Ia., March 2, 1882. 0 


Eight years ago I had an attack of Rheuma- 
tism so severe that I could not move from the bed, 
or dress, without help. I tried several remedies 
without much if any relief, until I took AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, by the use of two bottles of 
which I was completely cured. I have not been 
troubled with the Rheumatism since. Have sold 
large quantities of your SARSAPARILLA, and it 
still retains its wonderful popularity. The many 
notable cures it has effected in this vicinity con- 
vince me that it is the best blood medicine ever 
offered to the public. E. F. HARRIS.” 

River St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 


Last March I was so weak from general] de- 
bility that I could not walk without help. Fol- 
lowing the advice of a friend, I — — takin 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and before I liad usec 
three bottles I feltas well as I ever did in my life. 


Ihave been at work now for two months, and 
think your SARSAPARILLA the greatest blood 
medicine in the world, JAMES MAYNARD.” 
520 West 42d St., New York, July 19, 1882. 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and 
all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Ec- 
zema, Ringworm, Blotches, Sores, Boils, 
Tumors, and Eruptions of the Skin. Itclears 
the blood of all impurities, aids digestion, stimu- 
lates the aetion of the bowels, and thus restores 
vitalit¥ And strengthens the whole system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles, $5, 


HE D READER. NATHAN 
T 100 Belections. 


The Equitable 
SCHOOL RECORD 


Marking Scholarship, Attendance, and Deport- 
ment, in Schools and Colleges. 


BY I. H. GERRY, 


Grovestend, Essex County, N. J., formerly Superintendent of the Public Schools 
in the City of Orange, N. J. 


The price of Recorp Book, with Table, com- 
plete, $1.50. Teachers desiring the TABLE sepa- 
rately can be supplied at $1.50,—absolute, per- 
petual ownership. 
to teachers at the rate of 50 cents a year. The 
Table is adapted to any form of School Records, 

The percentage of pupils’ rank in Scholarship, 
Attendance, and Deportment, can be obtained in 
ONE-TENTH of the time usually required by 
other methods. 

Address, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Boston, February 15, 1883. 

„ desire to call the attention of the 
teachers of the Commonwealth to the 
Equitable School Records for mark- 
ing Scholarship, Attendance, and Deport- 
ment in the Schools, by J. H. Gerry, Esq. 
It seems to me to afford an easy and 
accurate means of keeping the School 


Record.” 
I. H. GERRY, 


Boston, Mass. 


J. N. DICKINSON, 
Sec'y of Bd. of Education, Mass. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


AND THE REASON ALL HAVE IT MORE OR LESS. 


Dr. James H. Rollins, in the Boston Medical Journal says: “ We nearly all are the rs, either by 
inheritance or acquirement, of imperfect nervous organizations, that are consequently unable to lend their aid 
to digestion as they should. For this reason but few of us are able to digest enough food for our bodily repair; 
hence we experience the sensation of having over-eaten when in i have not eaten enough.” 

What are the results? We see by the Massachusetts Registration Reports of 1881 that the mortality from 
the following diseases is increasing annually, and has since 1872 : 


64. 60 recent. Peritonitis 184 per cent. | Paralysis....... 26 per cent. 
* se Paueumonia..... 40 6s Heart Disease. 59 66 
Bright's Disease.. 21 46 Apoplexy........ 76 66 Bronchitis ....195 66 


Again: Sixt r cent. of the, total mortality now comes from Consumption, Pneumonia, Heart Di 
Cholera — Did Age, Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, Cephalitis, Paralysis, Cancer, Bronchitis, Debility. 
Again: The mortality for the last five years, compa with the last forty-one years, in the following dis- 


eases, has increased: 


Nervous System ...............-.---5 20 percent. | Di tive Organs....... „eee 20 per cent. 
Organs of Olrcaiation.........-- 49 „ Urinary organe 102 — 
Respiratory Organ 322 * Generative Organe 70 


Again: Of the 120 diseases, five of them represent a large per cent. of the deaths of different ages. 


Under 5 years, 42 per cent. of the — 2 Bang * 40 to 50, 60 per cent.; of that, 53 per cent. consump- 
5 lera infantum, and 18 per cent. eria. tion. 

por cont and of that, 60 per cent, diph: oo, do per cent. of that, 36 per cent. consump- 
on. 

78, 15, 56 per cent.; of that, diphtheria and con- 60 to 70, 50 per cent.; of that, consumption and heart 


cent. each. disease, 26 per cent. each. 
n 18 per — of that, 66 per cent. consump-| 70 to 80, 55 per cent.; of that, old age and heart dis- 


that “Over gs por cost of that, 60 per cot. od age. 
© 61 cent consump- ver 80, r cent; o 
40 to 60, cancers, 16 per cent.” 
30 to 40, 60 per cent; of that, 68 per cent. consump-| 50 to 56, cancers, 12½ per cent. 
tion. 


60 to 70, cancers, 14 per cent. 


From The Primary Teacher. Extract from an editorial in the N. I. Nautical 
BOSTON, Oct. 4, 1882. 
Having used your liquid food for several months, Gazette, Oct. 26, 1882, on account of the loss of 


I desire to give my testimony to the great value it forty-seven fishermen on the Banks in the fog: 


Several cases uf chronic dyspepsia 
1 among my friends by the use of your “A few ounces of Murdock s Liquid Food in each dory 
Liquid Food. Yours ee ELDON, Editor, | Will sustain life along time. This ‘Food’ requires no 
W oS , preparation at the hands of the consumer, and is ready 


From the New York School Journal, Sept. 1, 1882. for use at any moment, This‘ Food’ is now supplied 


Murdock's Liquid Food, and are using 
it 9 on on = remedy for dyspepsia, to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and Life-saving Stations, 
for poor digestion, etc. We always recommend a good | and is universally indorsed by physicians everwhere. 


thing, and in this case entirely unsolicited.—[Zditor. It quenches hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it 
ConVENT GOoD SHEPHERD, is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known 
To Joun BOYLE O'REILLY 1 Sept. 35, 1058. _| with which to supply our fishing-dories for nse in pre- 
— Sir, — We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, serving the lives of their occupants when separated 
which you so kindly brought to our uttention, for some | from their vessels. 
time past, with most beneficial results in nearly every | Those who know us will not charge us with puffing 
case. It has given perfect satisfaction. We highly | any article of this kind for pecuniary gain ; we have 
valne it as a tonic and restorative, and gladly give our | mentioned it because we know from actual ex 
testimony in its favor. Yours its value for the purposes we recommend it. 


Heart of Jesus and M 
THE SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 
ted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, uently being 
80 Bi eee FT — any sleep. Murdeck’s Liquid Food will relieve exha in a few 
minutes, 
than all preparations known, and can be retained by the weakest stomach when 
all — itis the only food tha? will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
In general use in the United States Navy und Hospitals. Our electrotypes show that all babies like it and 
want it. Kept by your Druggist ; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 
ounce, 15 cts.; 6 on., 55 cts.; 12 $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


The Table will be loaned 


Gatalogues on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical Instruments 2 pp.) 

II. ical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
III.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Ph h. and Chemical — (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


1 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustra „ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and ad “ 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00. 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $23.50, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY Sronx, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are — 
they provide the best and o st method for 

accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & Co., Publishers, 
F. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll „schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for A of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Teachers’ Agency, 
23 U0 Square, New York. 


240 az (1) 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials rRoM ITs PATRONS show 
that the Manager’s experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 


Bureau has won a reputation that gives 


its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
205 Allentown, Penn. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, rd Man’ "ry 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


THE GENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to itions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 

gre Parents information of Schools ; Rents and 8 
hool Properties. 

Full particulars, with Application-forms, and the 
“ EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 

D. F. DIMON, 
889 tf eo 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent fer the Juvet Glebe, 

AND DEALER IN SOHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & Co., 

393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


ROCKWAY Teachers’ Ageucy, TIMES 

BUILD'G., CHIOAGO, will supply able and 

cialists, with good positions in the Central, 

Western, and Southern States for the ensuing 

year, in — or private schools. Great demand for 
lady teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


27 Teachers Wanted, 


Our Premium-List for 1883 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to eng ge 
in profitable Agency work. 8 


Address. NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 


— 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Chosen Vessels. — — - - Chamberlain Thos Y Crowell & Co, NY $1 2 
Poems. — — — - — - - F R Havergal EF Dutton & Co, NY 2 50 
Yale Examination Papers. - - - - - FB Stevens Ginn, Heath & Co, 75 
The Eclectic Short hand Primer. - - ° Cross 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 25 
Key to New Method of Study of English Literature. 2 * 50 
Emerson as a Poet. - - ** - - Joel Benton - L — 2 * wy 3 — 
Directory for the Paper, Stationery, Printing Trades. owa w 7 
Marvels of Pond Life. - - - - - H T Slack Industrial Publishing Co, NT 1 00 
Engineer's Slide Rule. - - - — - W Tonkes es 25 
Practical Carpentry. - . — - - FT Hod 66 “ 46 10 
United States Dispensatory. - - - Dr HC Woods J B Lippincott & Co, Phila — 
The Student's Legal Analysis. — - - MH Ford E B Myers, Chicago 2 00 
Final Causes. - - - . — - - Faul Janet Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 2 50 
Religions of Ancient World. - - - Rawlinson 00 00 60 1 00 
Ice-pack aud Tundra. Search for the Jeannette.“ Gilder 10 “ “ 4 00 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. - — - Jas A Froude 00 a 00 1 50 
Sergeant Ballantine’s riences. - - - Ballantine J M Stoddard & Co, Phila 150 
The Acorn Series. The Acorn. — - McElroy H A Sumner & Co, Chicago 1 00 
Hammock Series. A Fair Plebeian. - — - 0 00 “ 1 00 
The Harvest andthe Reaper. — - - Van Cott N Tibbals & Sons, NY 1 50 
Poems of George Eliot. - . - - - Eliot White & Stokes, NY 1 00 
History of the Negro Race in 2 vols. - Williams G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 
American Nervousness. - - - - Dr d M Beard 00 10 bed 50 
My Connaught Cousins. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 292. 5 — & Bros, NX 15 

@ Preparatory Greek Course in English. - - Wilkinson Phillips & Hant, NY 1 2% 
Assembly Normal Oatline, No 46. - - - Vincent os bad 10 
W. M. Hunt's Talks on Art. — ° . - Knowlton Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Messrs. Hoverton, Mirriin & Co., Bos- 
ton, announce the following important works: 
I., The Autobiography of Thurlow Weed,” 
edited by his daughter, Harriet A. Weed; and 
a Memoir of Thurlow Weed,“ by his grand- 
son, Thurlow Barnes Weed, with steel portraits 
and other illustrations. In two volumes, oc- 
tavo. Mr. Weed held for so long a time rela- 
tions so intimate and influential with the lead- 
ing men of America,—presidents, cabinet offi- 
cers, senators, representatives, governors, leg- 
islators,—as well as men eminent in professional 
life, that his autobiography and memoirs cannot 
fail to be exceedingly interesting. II., The 
Voyage of the Jeanette, — The Ship and Ice 
Journals of Lieutenant-Commander DeLong, 
U. S. N.“; edited by his wife, Emma DeLong; 
with a steel portrait, a map, and other illus- 
trations. In two volumes octavo. This work 
will be the most deeply interesting of all the 
records of the Arctic exploration. It will ex- 
plain the plan and aim of the voyage, and a 
biographical sketch of Lieutenant DeLong. 
III., The Riverside Hawthorne,“ to be com- 


pleted in twelve volumes, two each month; 
**Twice-Told Tales,“ and Mosses from an 
Old Manse,“ are already published. The 
House of Seven Gables, and Snow Image 
make Vol. III. A Wonder Book,“ Tangle- 
wood Tales, and Grandfather's Chair,“ Vol. 
IV., to appear this month. Such enterprise 
— e appreciation of all American 
ers. 


Phe wonders of modern chemistry are 
apparent in the beautiful Diamond Dyes. All 
kinds and colors of Ink can be made from them. 


We invite special attention to the advertise- 
ment of A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York 
on the last page The Student's My- 
thology, by A. C. White, author of White’s 
Classical Literature,” is an eminently practical 
work, prepared by an experienced teacher, and 
designed for students who desire some knowl- 


edge of mythology. It is an excellent book for 
the preparatory schools; price, $1.25. Sample 
copy to teachers for examination, with a view 
to introduction in school or college, for 75 cts. 


Tue disfiguring eruptions on the face, the 
sunken eye, the pallid complexion, indicate 
that there is something wrong going on within. 
Expel the lurking foe to health. Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilia was devised for that purpose; and 
does it. 

H. H. Carrer, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 
makes an announcement of Easter Cards by 
mail, in this week’s JouRNAL, which should 
attract the attention of all of our readers. We 
have examined th8se packages, and find that 
they comprise some of the finest styles of cards 
ever sent out. For 50 cents he sends, post- 
paid, seventeen of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, 
Tuck’s and finest Easter Cards, with an ele- 
gant four-page folding card of Prang’s with 


violets, arbutus, ste-, which alone is worth 
more than half the cost of the pac Stad 
his advertisement, and you will find just w 
ali need for Easter greeting. 

new and fresh. 


hat 
Every card is 


— 


Pn. Benson’s Skin Cure eured my Eczema 
of the scalp.“ 4 
oka — 8 A. Andrews, Att'y at 

We desire to call the special attention of 
school superintendents and teachers to the an- 
pouncement in this issue of Taz JouRNAL, of 
The Equitable School Record, for marking 
scholarship, attendance, and deportment in 


have ever seen. The records are easily kept, 
and the facility by which the standing of each 
pupil in the school in the various studies, etc., 
is such as to save a vast amount of the teach- 
ers’ valuable time. The plan secures perfect 
uniformity and accuracy of marking scholars 
The daily record of work is the best indication 
of the pupil’s studiousness and fidelity to 
school duties. By Mr. Gerry’s system the 
weekly, monthly, and term standing is secured 
by the aid of his table by a very short and easy 


process. Teachers will please read the an- 
nouncement very carefully, and address J. H. 
Gerry, Boston, for prices of Record Books and 
Tables, and methods of use. 


For the removal of dandruff, and for curing 
humors of the scalp, nothing can be better 
than Ayer’ Hair Vigor. 


Tue Art Journal, published by Patterson & 
Neilson, 12 Dey street, New York City, is 


scription. Each part contains three full-page 
steel-plates, and not less than thirty-two pages 
of text, fully illustrated. The illustrations 
consist of line engravings, etchings, reproduc- 
tions of drawings, sculpture, wood engravings, 
art manufactures, etc. During 1883 there will 
appear without extra cost special illustrated 
supplements. The Art Journal was one of 


the leading pioneers of the remarkable develop- 
ment of Art in this country, and maintains 
its position as the leading art mgazine of the 
age. Price $1.00 per part. The January issue 
for 1883 is No. 25, new series, and is rich in 
illustrations, and of special value as a means 
of instruction. 406 d 


Tux advertisement of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New Tork and Boston, on the first page of 


THE JOURNAL of this week, gives to teachers 
_ school officers just the information they 
n 


WILLIAM J. RoLrx's “ Favorite Edition of 
Shakespeare,” for School and Home use, rap- 
idly approaches completion, thirty-seven vol- 
umes being now ready, including all of the Plays 
the last are Pericles and the Two Noble Kins- 
men, which are now in press. The Poems 1 vol., 
the Sonnets 1 vol., and Life 1 vol., will be is- 
sued early this year, completing the edition in 
40 beautifully-illustrated volumes. Price, per 
volume, reduced to 56 cents a volume in cloth, 


and in paper covers 40 cents. For introduc- 
tion into schools, 42 cents and 30 cents. Har- 
per Bros., Franklin Square, New York, are the 
— and A. C. Stockin, Esq, 7 Park 
treet, Boston, New-England Agent. ; 


* Dr. and Chamomile 
8 cu my sick-headache.”’ W. W. ° 
dard, Manchester, N. H. 195 


Can’t Get Ir.—Dlabetes, Bright's disease, 
kidney, urinary, or liver complaints cannot be 
contracted by you or your family if Hop Bitters 
are used, and if you already have any of these 
diseases Hop Bitters is the only medicine that 
will positively cure you. Don’t forget this, 


y | aad don’t get some puffed up stuff that will only 


harm you. 


Tue advertisement of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York and Boston, on the first page of Tun 


JOURNAL of this week, gives to teachers and 
school-officers just the 1 they need. 


— — 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 

Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, oto., ete.), 

Odd and Ont-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 

searched for without success, Pamphlets, 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), ete. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send f 
or a Catalogue, 


schools and colleges. The table for computing 
dae percentage is one of the best devices we 


Pick-up Orders 
A. 8, CLARK, 


issued in monthly parts and sold only by sub- 4 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. GLAN, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI. of “ American Statesmen” series. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been — 1 A in this book Mr. Gilman produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elucidating the 
history of our government at a time when seve im- 
portant questions, notably the Monroe Doctrine, were 
engaging public attention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


5 HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 

THE SNOW IMAGE, 

IV. A WONDER BOOK, TANGLEWOOD 
and GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. 

ining an Introductory Note by Mr. GEORGE 

1 N 1 author of “ A Study of Hawthorne,” an 

original full- Etching, and a Vignette Wood. out 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 82 00 a volume. 
The new Riverside Edition of Hawtborne’s Works 


late ularity by the unsurpassed ex- 
= and of the beautiful style in 


„% American Statesmen.” 


which it is produced. It will be complete in 12 volumes, 


WAS 
Cough! 


THE WONDERFUL PROPERTIES 
OF A DELIGHTFUL REMEDY. 
WHAT IT IS AND HOW 
TO SECURE IT. 


That consumption can cured is now settled beyond a 
doubt, and there are hundreds to-day in all parts of 
this land who have been saved from a consumptive’s 

ve the use of HALE’S HONEY OF HORE. 
ffoun AND TAR. This 7 — besides con- 
taining the properties which its name indicates, pos- 
sesses five er ingredients, all specially designed for 
lang and throat troubles. This combination is the 
result of long and careful experiment, and it can be 
safely asserted that when taken in time it will cure in 
every case. The first stages of consumption cannot be 
be tritled with. They are the advance-guard of a most 
devastating army, and must be checked at once if life 
is desirable. It does not help matters to say that it is 
only a little cold which will be over soon. It will NOT 
be over soon, unless promptly stopped. From the 
thousands who have been completely cured by HALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, many effect- 
ive testimonials could be given if required, but the 
truth that it cures all pulmonary troubles is so thor- 
oughly established that no additional evidence is re- 
uired, 
HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR is 
sold in bottles at 50 cents and $1.00, the contents of the 
latter being pay triple that of the 50 cent bottles. 
The policy of buying the latter, in an economical point 
of view, as well as to provide nst possible emergen- 
cies, is therefore obvious. It still more economical 
to purchase the $5.00 packages of this standard medi- 
cine, containing six bottles, These packages are sent 
to any city address upon receipt of price, without charge 
for delivery. (Mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 
HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
has upon it the name of the proprietor, C. N. CRIT- 
TENTON, No. 115 Fulton Street, New York. Sold by 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 


PIKE'S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 


— 


Easter Cards by Mail. 


To those who availed themselves of our Christmas 
card offers, the superiority of our cards is well 
known, and the simple announcement of Easter 
Cards is sufficient. 

To others we well suggest, that for a small amount 
they can obtain a sample lot of these beautiful cards. 

The Easter Card Packets comprise some of the 
finest cards we have ever sent out. 

For 50 cents (in stamps) seventeen Marcas 
Ward’s, Prang’s, Tuck’s, and others’ finest 
Easter Cards, with an elegant 4-page folding- 
card of Prang’s, with violets, arbutus, etc. 

For 25 cts. (in stamps) eight Marcus Ward's 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other beautiful cards together 
with one fine fringed card. 

Te Teachers only: Fifty Marcus Ward’s, 
Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, 
for $1.00, Better assortment, $3.00; avery 
cheice selection, no two alike, $3.00. 

ay Every card warranted new and fresh. 


Fine lot of fringed cards, 10c., 180., 280., 30c., to $1.00 
each. 

Refer to Publishers of JoURNAL OF EDUCATION ; 
also, by permission, to Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Post- 
master, Boston 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon St., Boston, 
408 a Stationer and Wholesale Paper Dealer. 


GARE 


ETT’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniferm with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. CARRETT A co., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
aw SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


1102 Walnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


attention paid to furnis School 
Teachers with and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 206 tf eow 


H OW jon Agency 


in the D. 8. 
PERIODIOALS American 
10 and Foreign, at CLUn Rates. Send 

stamp for 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 


SAVE Stuit ine 


GLOBES always on hand. Price li« on 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates, 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Wiunson Looks, Or. 


Im N BAROLAY New Vonx. 


cheaper appa- 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
ON 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eo 


J, L. SMITH, 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 


SELECTIONS. 
Authors 304, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 


12mo, Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 
N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


494 , Now York. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Posrriox WANTED.—A position as super- 
intendent of county schools is wanted by a 
gentleman who has made a especial study of 
educational questions, He would like to su- 
perintend the schools of one, two, or three 
towns,—the number to be determined by the 
size of the towns. Or, would be willing, if so 
desired, to take charge of the schools of only 
one town, teaching a part of the time in some 
one or more of these schools. 

We take pleasure in bringing this notice be- 
fore our readers, as the gentleman wishing this 
position is one of those who have entered on 
the study of educational questions for the pure 
love of them, and he has thrown his whole 
soul into the work. He has already shown 
special ability to arouse pupils and fellow- 
teachers alike to more intelligent and success- 
ful effort. One other fact: He has chosen 
country schools for his field of labor in prefer- 
ence to city schools, This he does from a feel- 
ing that, as a class, these are more in need of 
special attention. We happen to know that he 
has just refused the offer of a place in a large 


city school, from a determination to find work 
in the less remunerative, but wider field, which 
he has chosen. Will any school committees or 
towns interested please communicate with this 
office as early as possible ? 


ImPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00’ and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less wren, * the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 

SwAsEy’s BLACHBOARDS.—A. J. Swasey, 
manufacturer, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 

The advantages to be obtained by having 
Swasey’s Blackboards are almost without num- 
ber. Quality and durability considered make 
them so cheap that every school can afford to 


have them, 


„A UNIFORM,” or “an uniform.” Regard- 
less of which is correct, the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Company will still goon making pens of 


— good quality. The stationers have 
them. 


The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or counterfeited. This is especially 
true of a family medicine, and it is positive proof that 
the remedy imitated is of the highest value, As soon 
as it had been tested and proved by the whole world 
that Hop Bitters was the purest, best, and most valuable 
family medicine on earth, many imitations sprung up 
and began to steal the notices in which the press and 
people of the country had expressed the merits of H. 
B., and in every way trying to induce suffering invalids 
to use their stuff instead, expecting to make money on 
the credit and good nameof H.B. Many others started 
nostrums put up in a similar style to H. B., with vari- 
ously devised names in which the word “ Hop,” or 
Hops,“ were used in a way to induce people to believe 
they were the same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended 
remedies or cures, no matter what their style or name 
is, and especially those with the word “Hop,” or 
Hops,“ in their name or in any way connected with 
them or their name, are imitations and counterfeits. 
Beware of them. Touch none of them. Use nothing 
but genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of 
green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing else. 
Druggists and dealers are warned against dealing in 
imitations or counterfeits, 407d 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 
ONE IN THREE HAVE THEM 


And think the Kidneys orLiverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement 4 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a eure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows immediate results, 
Startinre Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 


Dr. 
F. R. ALA, Sole t in America, Concord, N. H. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. (2) 
— 


H: EAR: IT A. S. E. 


teachers; (stamps), PH@NIX,PuB. do., Warren, Pa. 


Tue late Matt Carpenter suffered for years 
with disease of the heart. So, too, did Fer- 
nando Wood. These men were intellectual 
giants, and also splendid specimens of manly 
physical proportions. A few bottles of Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator would have cured 
them of heart troubles, and have saved them 
for many long years yet to come. Get at drug- 
gists. 

ANSWER TIISs. — Can you find a case of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, diabetes, urin- 
ary, or liver complaints that is curable, that 
Hop Bitters has not or cannot cure? Ask 
your neighbors if they can. 


Tun Home and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
of E. Miriam Coyriere & Co. has removed from 
105 East 28th street, New York, to 31 East 17th 
street, Union Square. This new location is an 


excellent one, and will accommodate the pat- 
rons of the Agency much better than the old 
location. 


HAVE you seen the book of Test Questions ? 
Send postal for it (free) to 
MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 
Subscription Book Publishers, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, haviug had placed in his hands by an East India 
the ot a — — rem- 

or t * and permanent cure of Consump- 
San, Bronchitis, Gatarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a poe and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and ome. Sent sy we addressing with stamp, 
naming Paper, . A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, V. T. 388 m cow 
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GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 


— For these women are by nature instructed, 
whilst the learning of men is taught them by 
books.— Hindu (Mrichhakati). 


— Hassan of Basra asked her (Rabia), In 
what manner hast thou known Him?” 0 
Hassan, she replied, ‘‘ thou hast known by a 
certain method and process, but I without 
these.—Persian (Ferideddin Attar). 


— That jewel knowledge is great riches,— 
riches which is not plundered by kinsmen, not 
carried off by thieves, not decreased by giving. 
— Hindu (Bhavabhuti). 


— Learning is a companion on a journey to 
a strange country. Learning is strength in- 
exhaustible. A man without learning is a 
beast of the field.— Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 


— He who does not go forth and explore all 
the world, which is full of many wonderful 
things, is a well-frog.— Hindu (Panchatantra.) 


— The frog in the well sees nothing of the 
high seas.—Japanese,—Long. 

— Books are endless, the sciences are many, 
time very short, and there are many obstacles. 
A man should, therefore, seek for that which 
is the essence, as a swan seeks to extract the 
milk which is mixed with water. — Hindu 
(Vriddha Chanakya). 


— Though one devote himself to many 
teachers, he must extract the essence, as the 
bee from flowers.— Hindu (Kapila). 


— It would be better to be without the Shu- 
King than to believe every word of it.—Chinese 
( Mencius.) 


— There are many words. Take the pith of 
them. Put a check on the tongue; speak not 
much. Associate with the wise. Investigate 
the words of the teacher.— Hindu (Kabir). 


HUMILITY. 


— He that humbles himself shall be 
served entire. He that is low shall be filled. 


— The sage wears a coarse garment, and 
hides his jewel in his bosom. 


— He is not self-displaying, and therefore he 
shines; he is not self-praising, and therefore 
he has merit; he is not self-exalting, and 
therefore he stands high. And, inasmuch as 
he does not strive, no one in all the world 
strives with him.— e (Lao Tsze). 


— Whatever jewels thou wearest on thy 
brow, only humility can give them their luster. 
To that talisman, Paradise opens its gate, and 
to it opens the heart of man. Dear to all 
hearts is he whom lowliness exalts; his bend- 
ing is the graceful droop of the branch laden 
with fruit. —Persian,— Conway. 


— Lay thy face low on the threshold of 
truth.— Persian ( Feisi). 
— In the last day, men shall wear 
On their heads the dust, 
As ensign and as ornament 
Of their lowly trust. 


— Persian (Hafiz) Emerson.* 
* Used with Mr. Emerson 's permission. 


Nervous Prestratien. Overwerked Brains, 

Brain worry kills mavy thousands every year. School 
children and others have nervous headaches, and their 
overtasked brains need repair and sedation. Here is 
prompt relief. 


DAl.W.BEN SON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


PREPARED EXPRESELY TO CURE 


NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA « 


FAC-SIMILE ‘SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


| HAS BEEN PROVED 
25 The SUREST CURE for 


DNEY DISEASES. 
— Does a lame back or disordered urine indi- 
©lcate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 

HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
gists recommend it) and it willspeedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 


Ladies. For complaints peculiar 


to your sex, such as pain 
and weaknesses, Kidney-W ort is unsurpassed, 
as it will act promptly and safely. 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all — yield to its curative power, 

48. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


“Mr. Ethan Lawrence, my townsman,” says Dr. 
Phillip C. Ballou, of Monkton, Vt., was bloa from 
kidney disease. The skin of his — shone like glass. 
Kidney-Wort cured him. April 20-82. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


M 3 If you are suffering from 
a aria. malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 


4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


„Tell m 
Trenton, III.,“ and all others, too, that Kidney- 
20 Dm liver disorders. 
lobe-Democrat.”’ 


brother soldiers,“ writes J. O. Power, of 
Wort 
cured my Publish it, please, 


in St. Louis 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever; 
Dlequalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
Elcure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate, 
Githe case, this remedy will overcome it. 


— LES. — to 


S'complicated with oonstipation. Kidney- Wort 
(strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
@ cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians, 
@and medicines have before failed. 

8 42% Alf you have either of these troubles 


PRICE $1. USE Druggists Sell 
3 6); 


Another Bank Cashier escapes. Geo. H. Horst, 
Cash’r of Myerstown (Pa.) Bank, said, recently: ‘* Kid- 
ney-Wort cured my bleeding piles.” 


-KIDNEY-WORT 
HE GREAT CURE 


FOR 

it is for all the painful diseases of the 

IDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 

cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
causes the dreadful suffering which 

mly the victims of Rheumatism can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of this terrible 

have been quickly relieved, and in short 

PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

44 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


t the Same Time on 


„Kidney-Wort has given immediate relief, in many 
cases of rheumatism, falling under my notice.”—Dr. 
Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. Apr. 20-82. 

“I never found even relief from rheumatism and 
kidney troubles till I used Kidney Wort. Now I'm 
well. — David M. Hutter, Hartford, Wis. 


N. Z. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Schools of every grade 
arenow comingin. Well qualified Teach- 
ers who desire to secure the best posi- 
tions should register immediately. No 
others are wanted. Blank Forms of Ap- 
plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
ers, free of charge. The demand for good 
Teachers at this Office is greater than 
ever before. Prompt attention will be 
given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
telegram, and when intrusted with the 
selection of the candidate the under- 
signed will, with great care, avail himself 
of his long professional experience. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Facts Important to Teachers 
and Schools. 


Tun NEwW-ENGLAND BUREAU oF. EDUCATION 
has gained a national reputation, and is now pat: 
ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 


in every State in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a large number of 
able and enced teachers, who are not seek- 


ing positions, but preferment. 

©) Hence School Officers have learned where to 
. apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 

where to register to find access to the best schools. 

4 This Bureaulis under the management of a profes- 

„ sional educator, who has spent . in 
the school-room, and has devoted much a tion to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications., 


WANTED, 


A first-class Teacher of Piano and Vocal Music in a 
(N. v.) — a desirable position for a — 
of superior ability. Also a Director of Instrumen 

Muse in one of the best Seminaries in the West, — 


class musician, with a thorough knowledge — | 
ve 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and La Baildi 1.1 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing full par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN 


DIRECTORY. 

Leading Coll Preparatory Schools, 

Normal Schools, Acad es, &. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges 
Schools. Open to both sexes. tne 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J A. W. STRONG, Pres, 


2 ORY COLLEGE 


EORGIA. 

Emory Co was o 837. It is located 
ina ion (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta, Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
— — For full information 

r catalogue President, Attious G. 
Hayaoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 1 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and tlemen. Expen 23— 
KO. F. MAGOUN Pres. tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUdorxs. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG r, Boston, 
Entrance „June 7 and 8, and Sept, 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sey. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


G or Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, : 201 0 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, A home school of excellent advantages, 
ddress Cas, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ax 


Mare WOOD INST., Pittsfleld, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic ad vanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Patronised — ty States in the Union. 
cipal, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For 1 or information, address, at New 

ritain, I. N. N, Principal. 101 as 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 

1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Am 
Orro Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ext Feb. 8, 1888. 
en eb. 

55 E. K. Russxit, 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


lo H. BARLOW, A.M., 


trainin 


school, 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
The next term will 


with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
85 For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Bor, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
8. For Ladies only. 
87 TE NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 


138 
PREPARATORY. 
‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, 
Rast Greenwich, L. ‘2 


1 
with CURE HEADACHE or au xinos| 
at 
| The applicant must be a lady who can command the 1 
successful experience in teaching. This position is 4 
a very important and desirable one. ; 
2 Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
+ Manager V. F. Bureau of Education, 
| — 504 tt 16 Hawley Street, Roston. 
— 
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gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— | t q 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send | 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. ' 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleepleseness, | i 
| | | 
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“THE BARD OF MANTUA.” 


NEW EDITIONS. 
By HENRY S. FRIEZE, Prof. of Latin in the University of Michigan. 


To meet the varying practice of schools in making their 
selections from Vergil, and to accommodate the general 
reader, the book will be issued in the following forms: 


1. The Complete Text of Vergil, with Notes 
and the Vergilian Dictionary. Heady March 1, 1883 

2. The AEneid, with Notes and Dictionary. Now 
ready. Introauctory price, $1.30. 

3. The Bucelics and Georgics, and six 
books ef the Aneid, with Notes and Diction- 
* Ready March 1, 1883. 

4. A Vergilian Dictionary. Now ready. Intro- 
ductory price, 80 cts. } 

The text of these new editions is the result of a care 


Norx.— To meet an urgent demand for an abrid 


on the Georgics, we have published a volume containing the Bucolics and Eight Books of 
Notes and Dictionary. Price of this book for introduction, $1.22. Sample copy, for examination, $1.90. 


D APPLETON & CO., Pubs., New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


ful comparison of the texts of the most eminent among 
the recent Vergilian critics, especially those of Wagner, 
Jahn, Forbiger, Radewig, Ribbeck, and Conington. The 
references in the Notes are to the grammars of Hark- 
ness, Madvig, Zompt, Allen & Greenough, Bartholo- 
mew, and Gildersleeve. 

The Dictionary contains all words found in the Bu- 
colics, the Georgics, and the Aneid, oe all proper 
names, preserving all important varieties of orth 
phy, and, therefore, convenient for use with any edition 
or text of Vergil. Itaims to represent completely the 
Vergilian usage of words, and refers constantly to the 
text for illustration of definitions given. 
edition of Frieze’s “ Vergil, while 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Astor Place, New Verk, 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 
THE FRANKLIN BEADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, CAMPBELL’S U. S. HISTORY, 
MACVICARS’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
RAK TI KV S SCHOOL BRECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 


SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., c. 
392 


TheSTUDENT’S 


MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
vet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A — 12mo 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for cents. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY OF 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans 


Address HENRY B. CAR BINGTON, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
N. B.—See first page. 408 tf 


& CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Wailnat t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Aucalysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course cf Anal- 
sis. By HANRIn WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from 1lith German ed. Edited bv 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by mail, pos free. 
Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in . of 
tte world who will furnish his address. 22 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers 4 Sellers. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 62 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. - 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARD'S New . S. History. Street, 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, NEW YORE 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 5 


PARKER'S Arithmetica!l Charts. 


OLA RE. E MAYNARD 734 Broadway, 
— NEW YORK. 
Andersen“ Eiistories and Hit Beaders; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 
Trensen New Arithmetics and Algebra: 
Keetels French Course 
Geed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessous in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Gutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


PARKER A MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parta, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 398tf 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish Franklin q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Thirty-five volumes now ready, includ all the 
Piays except Pericies and The Noble Kinsmen, 
which are in press. The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(I vol.), and Life, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued early in 
1883, completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir- 
calar. A. C. STOCKIN, Agt. for New N 

7 Park Street, Bosrox. 


MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
A. Boris, Manager. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&., & , 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 4 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 


PORTER & COATES, 


3. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., 2 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT of the 


Nalional Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Elecationist’« Annual. Ten Nos; each® .35 
Best Things from Best Authors. 3vols. “ 1,50 
— 1— - - 1.23 
xtempore Speech. (In Press. 1.50 
— Sunlight of Potent Werde, 2 
Miocationary Analysis of Principles, 4.00 
Cnarts. Table of Vocal Exercises, 2-00 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent on recet 
of Send for new Descriptive r * 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Secretary. | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, — 4 — 
Dunglison's Physiology. 
2 Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub's Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash ave, Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s lowpipe Analysis. 
 Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s — Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 
— 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson’s Politieal Economy. 
f. 1 Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens's Child's History 


Dr. Sauveur’s College Languages. 


The Eighth Session of the College will commen The 
wilt be ready March 1, ‘The first No. of Lee 
pa » edited by Dr, L. Sauvour,—may be had free, as weil as the Programme of the 


— EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


year,—a French monthly of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


and exam „address, 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 
MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lesens in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 29 1.10 
Rescec’s Lessens in Elem. 1.10 
Jenes Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.1 

eckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 
&ducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


184 z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 
43 Bleeker St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xew ions, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Classtes for 

(4 vols. ) 

Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 780. to $95 
The Elemen (30 vo! 75 
dvanced Series (18 vols.), 1.285 
Putnam s World’s Progress. En . 4.30 
0 . of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 


for Home and 80 1.265 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 30 


fingwells English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Tretand’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 80 „ 1.26 
Day’s Peychology, Ethics, „ and 
Sturtevant E 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natu Theology 1.56 
Le Duc’s Lea Draw. us. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 78 


application 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev. by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M, 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cts .. Institutes of English Gram- 
mar. for examination, post-paid, 50 cts.... Gram - 
mar of English Grammars. 10th edition, revised and 
improved. larged A addition of a copious index 
of [matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 es. 
Royal octavo, leather, $5.00; half mor., $6.25. Circulasr 
free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
ILLIAM WOOD & CO, 
406 zx 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. V. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, ~~ = ae Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s poomotry and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


SCHOOL MUSIC! 


NOWHERE ELSE 


tablishment of OLTVER Drrsox & Co. are 
rr no leapt, so useful, so varied, eo brilliant, and 
every way satisfactory a set of MUSIC BOOKS for 


Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, ° Colleges. 


re mention, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS (50 cts.), for Common Schools, by I. 
O. Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be 
universally used. The older books, GOL.DEN 
(be.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES 
(Soc.) by K merson, and others, have a fixed reputation 
and are always in demand. Send for lists! 


Welcome Chorus ($1.00) by Tilden, High 
($1) and Gour of Singing ($1) by 
Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wreath ($1) by Fer. 
kins, Seng Eche (75 cts.) by Perkins, and School 


0| song Book (60 cts.) Everest, are all good and suc- 


cessful collections for HiGH and NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Send for lists 
ley Colle Cellection ($1) orse 

($1) Cheice Trios ($1), Tilden, 

are new and first class collections for Female oices. 


500 Instructors for all Instruments. 


including the world-famous Richardsen’s New 
Method for Piaucferte ($3.25), and many thou- 
sands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music 
DEPARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. Send 


fro lists! 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C., 
40 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray t., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA. 


For admission to 


Tale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges. 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Fer 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & C.. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Eliot’s United States History, 
Weber’s Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C., New York, 
And J, H. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew york, 


Publish this day (Jan. 17), 


A TREATISE ON TRICONOMETRY. 
7 Profs. OLIVER, WAIT, and Joxxs, of Cornell 
niversity. New edition, with corrections (1883), 1 
vol., 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This book is one of a series of Text-books to be 

repared by the Department of Mathematics of Cornell 

niversity, and has received the following high com- 
mendations : 

„It is an excellent little book. The development of 
the subject seems to me in the main admirable, et: . 
VJ. M. Pierce, Cambridge. 

Its choice of to , methods of treatment, clear, 
compact, crisp, and discriminating style, unite, it seems 
to me, to make it considerably the best book upon the 
subject published in the country, for the purpose of 
training the students for the higher mathematics.” — 
John E. Clarke, She field Scientific School, New Haven. 

“ You have made an excellent book, and if it proves 
in the class room what I anticipate, nothing more will 
be desired on the subject for our work. J. D Runkle, 


Institute of Technology, Boston. 


Helectic Hducational Series. 


Ray’s Test 


Twenty-five Hundred Test Problems 
and Exercises in Algebra, designed 
supplement any Algebra in use 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Problems in Algebra. 


to 
Care- 


lly classified and graded. These Prob- 
ems have been abundantly tested and 
found well adapted to their pu . 
An invaluable aid to teachers of this 
branch of Mathematics. By H. B. 


S, G. W. SMITH, and K R. 


BROMWELL, of Cincinnati High 
Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 153 pages: 


Send 60 cents for Sample Copy by mail, post-paid. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


SAUVEUR, LED. St. Albans, 


OENOINNATE, 


337 Walavt Street, 98 Bond Street, 
NEW 
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